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CHAPTER  I — THE  ROMANTIC  MOVEMENT 
THE  ROMANTICISM  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

The  Introduction: 

Edgar  Allan  Foe  is  said  to  be  without  antecedent  or  heir  in  the 
literary  tradition  of  America.  There  is  little  in  our  literature  that 
resembles  his  wild  and  fanciful  tales,  with  their  weird  characters  and 
fantastic  settings.  Because  Poe  in  his  life  and  work  followed  no  norms, 
nor  reverenced  any  traditions,  it  is  difficult  to  classify  him  or  to  say 
that  he  belonged  to  any  school  of  literary  thought.  But  it  is  precisely 
his  contempt  of  norms  and  normality  that  marks  him  as  a member,  if  not 
by  will,  at  least  by  inclination  of  the  great  movement  that  swept  the 
literature  and  philosophy  of  the  late  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  This  movement  is  called,  and  rightly.  Roman- 
ticism. For  the  word  itself  "romanticism”  is  derived  from  the  French 
word  "roman"  which  meant  in  literature  the  predominance  of  the  element 
of  fiction  over  reality. 

An  examination  of  the  life  and  works  of  Poe  will  reveal  that  he  was 
kindred  in  spirit  to  those  ’who  revolted  from  the  classic  and  Neo-Classic 
traditions.  I have  said  that  Poe  did  not  conscientiously,  or  even  con- 
sciously follow  the  teachings  of  Rousseau,  who  was  the  founder  and  leader 
of  the  Romantic  School.  He  did  not  read  widely  and  like  the  true  Roman- 
tic, was  not  overly  concerned  with  contemporary  life  or  thought.  "The 
trouble  with  Poe  was,  he  did  not  Imow  enough.”  But  as  the  writer  of 
El  Dorado  and  The  Fall  of  The  House  of  Usher,  he  deserves  to  be  placed 


with  the  great  dreamers  and  romancers,  rather  than  those  who  Matthew 
Arnold  says  have  ’’seen  life  steadily  and  seen  it  whole." 

Romanticism  swept  through  the  literary  and  philosophical  world  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Led  by  the  French  philosopher  and  educator,  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau,  it 
became  a revolt  against  the  formalism  of  the  Neo-C lassie  school,  and  a 
manifestation  of  man’s  desire  to  express  himself  with  enthusiasm  and 
emotion.  In  all  walks  of  life,  in  all  the  arts,  men  strained  away  from 
the  classical  tradition  with  its  set  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  life.  In  A Winter’s  Tale  4;  we  read  of 
"a  mid  dedication  of  yourselves  to  unpath’ d waters,  undream’ d shores," 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  romantic  idea. 

Romanticism  was  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought  from  classicism. 

It  heralded  the  original,  the  extraordinary  and  the  unc onventional  as  an 
indication  of  genius.  Classicism  was  a movement  or  trend  of  thought 
which  sought  after  the  first  principles,  the  very  essence  of  univer- 
sality. To  those  who  followed  in  the  path  of  this  thought,  anything 
which  smacked  of  unconventionality  or  unbounded  originality  was  deemed 
worthless.  Classicism  frowned  upon  that  which  was  not  founded  on  tra- 
dition, while  Romanticism  encouraged  new  ideas  and  originality  of  ex- 
pression. 

We  look  to  Greece  for  the  most  successful  application  of  the  theory 
of  classicism.  The  Ancients  were  interested  in  the  universal  in  life 
and  the  Oneness  in  things.  Aristotle  realized  that  man  has  a natural 
impulse  but  he  insisted  that  man  should  hold  this  impulse  in  control. 
Aristotle  held  to  the  Greek  belief  in  restraint  and  proportion.  The 
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romantics  sneered  at  the  idea  of  proportion.  They  maintained  that  the 
restraint  imposed  was  too  confining  to  genius  and  hampered  the  imagina- 
tion. How  could  an  author  express  himself  freely,  they  asked,  if  held 
in  such  bonds?  The  classicist  held  that  ideas  which  could  not  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  proportion,  were  not  decorous.  Decorum  re- 
quires that  all  men  must  exercise  discipline  over  temperament  so  that 
an  even  tone  of  a community  is  maintained.  Imagination  is  the  help- 
mate of  ethical  judgment,  not  its  ruler  as  in  Romanticism. 

To  the  classicist  the  most  Important  function  of  literature  is  to 
imitate  life,  to  depict  the  actions  of  man  accurately  but  to  interpret 
them  by  standards  of  ethical  judgment.  To  the  classicist  it  is  more 
Important  to  show  the  unity  of  life  in  the  diversity  of  its  aspects 
than  to  present  the  unusual.  He  strives  to  show  the  oneness  in  things, 
not  the  diversity.  Classicism  presented  life  as  it  should  be  lived. 

"In  general  a thing  is  romantic,  when  as  Aristotle  would  say,  it 
is  wonderful,  rather  than  probable."  "The  caprice  of  the  poet  knows  no 
law."  The  romantic  differs  from  the  realist  in  that  he  does  not  attempt 
to  derive  universal  truth  from  a record  of  circumstances;  from  the 
realist,  in  that  lie  does  not  select  facts  which  give  a monotonous  and 
even  picture  of  a given  level  in  society.  He  chooses  the  colorful,  the 
picturesque,  the  dramatic  and  rejects  what  does  not  contribute  to  a 
colorful  picture  of  life.  A thing  is  romantic  when  it  is  strange,  un- 
expected, intense,  superlative,  extreme,  unique. 

In  all  ages  there  have  been  people  who  are  romanticists  and  no 
matter  what  the  period  of  the  world1  s history,  there  will  continue 
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to  be  romanticists  in  all  walks  of  life.  Man  thirsts  for  the  exciting 
and  the  wonderful.  Most  minds  are  interested  in  adventures  of  strong 
heroes,  who  inhabit  strange  lands  and  perform  marvelous  deeds.  Even 
in  the  periods  when  romances  were  thought  unliterary,  as  in  the  Classi- 
cal Period,  people  still  continued  to  read  the  Mediaeval  Romances  well 
on  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Romanticism  satisfied  men’s  longing 
for  adventure.  It  is  said  that  Romanticism  "hungers  for  the  thrilling 
and  the  marvelous  and  is,  in  short,  incurably  melodramatic." 

Neo-Classicism,  which  precipitated  the  romantic  revolt,  prevailed 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  a reaction  against  the  joyous  spon- 
taneity and  uninhibited  gorgeousness  of  Elizabethan  literature.  It 
followed  strictly  and  unimaginatively  the  classical  ideal.  Decorum 
became  confused  with  etiquette,  making  literature  highly  artificial. 

No  wonder  the  romanticists  threw  open  the  windows  of  literary  drawing- 
rooms to  let  the  fresh  air  in.  No  "wonder  that  they  felt  pent  up  and 
suffocated  from  all  this  pretense  of  good  taste,  this  narrowness  of 
thought.  What  man  with  talent  can  bear  to  be  pinned  down  to  formalism, 
to  be  forced  to  restrict  his  ideas  in  gilded  bird-cages?.  The  imagina- 
tion was  completely  discredited,  entirely  subject  to  judgment.  The 
classicist  allowed  it  to  be  a courtier  to  King  Reason.  Now  the  imagi- 
nation was  thought  to  be  treacherous  and  highly  fanciful.  Didacticism 
could  not  be  handled  successfully  with  the  Imagination.  Neo-Classicism 
was  so  concerned  with  decorum,  even  in  thought,  that  the  imagination, 
if  allowed  to  hold  sway,  would  be  too  wilful  a playmate  for  decorum. 

The  Neo-Classicists  fancied  themselves  to  be  perfecting  Classicism. 
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In  reality,  they  were  perverting  its  true  meaning  and  the  classic  de- 
generated to  the  pseudo-classic  and  form  to  formalism . 

To  the  Neo-Classicists,  imitation  meant  the  copying  of  models  and 
the  close  following  of  rules  founded  on  these  models.  Anything  that 
could  not  be  made  to  conform  to  these  traditional  rules  was  thought  to 
be  unnatural.  The  importance  of  form  was  derived  from  classical  decorum 
but  it  was  over  emphasized  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  as  a social 
agent  for  the  good  of  all  men. 

To  the  classicist,  stress  on  emotion  or  over-emphasis  on  enthusi- 
asm distorted  the  picture  of  life.  The  romantics  believed  that  genius 
must  be  unhampered,  free  from  the  confining  chains  of  First  Principles, 
while  the  classicists  believed  that  true  genius  must  follow  in  the 
illuminated  path  of  Aristotlian  thought.  The  classicists  set  up  reason 
as  king  'while  the  romanticists  bowed  before  originality.  To  the  former, 
tradition  was  the  guardian  of  their  thought  while  to  t he  latter  imagina- 
tion held  complete  sway. 

The  classicists  opposed  the  divorce  of  thought  from  ethical  reality. 
They  could  not  tolerate  ideas  which  were  merely  based  on  originality 
without  regard  for  their  place  in  the  ethical  scheme.  To  the  romantic, 
ideas  which  had  no  basis  in  reality  could  be  revelations  of  genius. 

Most  romantics  were  not  concerned  with  c ontenporary  happenings  and 
everyday  people.  They  were  not  interested  in  solving  social  problems  or 
in  presenting  universal  truths*  They  did  not  seek  to  help  humanity; 
instead  they  wrapped  themselves  in  chimeras  and  received  inspiration 
from  their  own  dreams  of  far-away  lands,  peopled  by  exotic  characters. 
However  they  use  local  color  to  give  a semblance  of  reality  to  the 
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strangeness.  Because  liis  dreams  were  rarely  realised  in  his  life,  the 
romantic  was  sad.  Thus  melancholy  and  contemplation  of  the  pathetically 
beautiful  was  part  of  the  romantic  creed. 

The  English  Romantics  revolted  from  the  ideas  of  poetic  diction 
advanced  by  the  Neo-Classic  school.  The  Neo-Classics,  in  their  desire 
to  express  their  thoughts  in  noble  language,  had  come  to  spurn  all  but 
the  language  of  the  nobility.  But  Wordsworth  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  advances  the  belief  that  the  purest  end  most 
poetic  diction  is  found  on  the  tongue  of  the  people  nearest  the  earth; 
the  peasants.  He  says  nTne  language,  too,  of  these  men  has  been  adopted 
(purified  indeed  from  what  appear  to  be  its  real  defects,  from  all  last- 
ing and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust)  because  such  men  hourly 
communicate  with  the  best  objects  from  which  the  best  part  of  language 
is  hourly  originally  derived;  and  because,  from  their  rani-;  in  society 
and  the  sameness  and  narrow  circle  of  their  intercourse,  being  less 
under  the  influence  of  social  vanity,  they  convey  their  feelings  and 
notions  in  simple  and  unelaborated  expressions.” 

The  romantic  genius  desired  spontaneity;  he  denied  decorum  and 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  imitation.  He  threw  off  the  shackles  of 
classical  discipline  and  he  spumed  the  rigorous  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. Rousseau  said  that  he  wanted  to  get  back  to  nature  but  he 
was  primarily  interested  in  his  own  sensations.  He  thought  that  culture, 
conventions,  principles  and  rules  restricted  the  spontaneous  imagina- 
tion of  genius.  He  felt  that  if  all  men  were  allowed  to  follow  their 
instincts,  the  world  would  be  back  in  the  same  ideal  condition  as  it 
was  in  the  Golden  Age.  Rousseau  developed  this  idea  of  primitive  bliss 
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and  it  became  almost  as  a religious  belief.  He  became  wrapped  up  in  day 
dreams;  he  lived  in  an  imaginative  world  of  the  ideal.  Rousseau  even 
believed  himself  to  be  ideal.  He  confused  himself  with  the  type  per- 


son he  would  prefer  to  be 
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CHAPTER  II 
THE  LIFE  OF  POE 

Edgar  Allan  was  born  in  Boston  in  1809,  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Arnold 
Hopkins  and  David  Poe.  Both  parents  were  players  and  toured  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard  with  various  travelling  companies.  After  her  husband's 
death  in  1811,  young  Mrs.  Poe  attempted  to  support  her  three  small 
children  by  her  theatrical  work.  She  gave  many  performances  but  she  too 
sickened  and  passed  a?;ay  in  dire  poverty.  Of  the  three  children  who 
were  left,  the  oldest,  William,  was  taken  by  David  Poe’s  relatives.  He 
became  a shiftless  drunkard  and  showed  inability  to  cope  with  life' s 
problems.  He  died  from  tuberculosis  at  twenty-five  years  of  age,  after 
having  given  Poe  much  material  to  use  in  his  travel  stories,  for  he  had 
been  abroad  and  liked  to  tell  of  his  adventures.  As  for  Rosalie  Poe, 
she  was  taken  by  the  Mackenzies  who  were  very  kind  to  her  although  she 
was  mentally  retarded.  She  followed  Poe  around  when  they  were  grown- 
up and  annoyed  him  by  her  constant  presence  at  social  gatherings. 

Edgar’ s interest  in  mentally  deficient  types  may  be  traced  to  early 
association  with  mental  weakness.  His  beloved  Mrs.  Standard  died  in- 
sane and  surely  his  wife  was  no  mental  giant.  Poe  always  was  welcome 
at  the  Mackenzies  and  he  was  said  to  have  wished  that  he  had  been  taken 
by  them  instead  of  by  Mr.  Allan. 

We  learn  from  some  sources  that  Allan  was  a man  of  ordinary  means 
and  that  he  allowed  his  wife,  a woman  of  strong  maternal  instincts,  to 
bring  up  the  boy  as  she  saw  fit.  In  his  youth,  Edgar  was  taken  to 
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London  and  there  attended  school.  He  later  wrote  of  his  memories  of 
the  ivy-covered  stone  walls  encircling  the  school  grounds  and  the  dim 
halls  which  seemed  to  echo  with  traditions.  A few  years  later,  he  re- 
turned with  his  family  to  Richmond  where  he  attended  school.  He  associ- 
ated with  his  companions  at  school  and  yet  he  never  invited  anyone  to 
his  home.  It  is  thought  that  at  this  time,  John  Allan  had  begun  to  let 
Edgar  feel  that  he  was  not  a blood  member  of  the  family.  Edgar  was 
extremely  sensitive  even  as  a boy,  and  any  intended  or  unconscious 
slight  shattered  his  confidence  in  a person. 

He  was  grateful  to  Mrs.  Allen  for  her  love  and  he  v/as  beastly  to 
her  successor  because  he  felt  Mr.  Allan  had  been  faithless  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  foster  mother.  We  might  be  unfair  to  John  Allan  to  declare 
him  heartless.  After  ail,  Edgar  was  a peculiar  boy  and  difficult  to 
cope  with. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia  Foe  was  excellent  in  Latin.  Unfort- 
unately he  fell  in  with  a group  of  pampered  fops  and  w asted  his  time  in 
carousals.  Allan  removed  him  because  of  his  high  gambling  debts.  After 
the  Christmas  vacation,  Allan  refused^ o allow  the  youth  to  return  and 
continually  reproached  him  for  not  earning  his  living,  yet  he  was  in- 
furiated to  hear  that  Poe  had  gone  to  a friend  in  search  of  a position. 
The  lad  was  confronted  with  the  letter  and  harsh  words  passed.  Even 
the  servants  began  to  treat  Poe  with  contempt  and  letters  kept  pouring 
in  demanding  Allan  to  pay  Poe’s  bills.  Disgruntled  and  humiliated, 

Poe  left  his  home  and  went  to  live  in  a tavern.  A few  days  later  he 
wrote  asking  Allan  for  his  trunk  and  some  money  to  go  to  Boston.  Upon 
receiving  no  reply,  he  wrote  to  him  again  begging  him  to  take  pity  on 
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him;  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger.  Allan  wrote  back  a very  cryptic  note 
refusing  aid  snd  the  only  help  Poe  received  was  from  his  foster  mother 
and  foster  aunt.  Poe  here  showed  a lack  of  pride  and  courage.  Very 
few  boys  would  admit  defeat  so  soon  and  be  spineless  enough  to  ask  help 
from  the  person  whom  they  hate. 

Poe  disappeared  for  a few  years.  He  tried  to  find  a position  in 
Boston  and  sell  his  works  but  he  fared  poorly.  He  joined  the  army  but 
he  preferred  to  lead  his  friends  to  think  that  he  was  travelling  abroad 
during  this  period.  Also  another  reason  for  Poe’ s unhappiness  at  this 
time  was  that  a childhood  sweetheart,  Sara  Elmira  Royster,  had  been 
taken  from  him.  While  Poe  had  been  at  the  University,  this  girl’ s 
father  kept  Poe1 s letters  from  her  even  though  she  was  his  promised 
bride.  When  the  boy  returned  Hr.  Royster  would  not  let  his  daughter 
see  Poe  and  said  she  was  away.  Mr.  Royster  evidently  had  found  out  that 
Mr.  Allan  did  not  intend  to  make  Edgar  his  heir.  Elmira  married  Mr. 
Shelton  a year  later  and  for  years  did  not  understand  what  had  caused 
Edgar  to  forget  her  so  suddenly. 

In  the  army  Poe  belonged  to  Battery  "H”  of  the  First  Artillery 
then  stationed  in  Boston  Harbor  at  Fort  Independence.  After  a few 
months  the  troops  moved  to  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan  Island  in  South 
Carolina.  Poe  used  to  swim  over  to  the  Isle  of  Palms  and  bask  in  the 
almost  tropical  climate  and  revel  in  the  balmy  atmosphere.  It  was  in 
these  beautiful  surroundings  that  Poe  conceived  the  idea  of  The  Gold 
Bug.  He  described  the  scenery,  in  his  story.  It  was  that  of  Poe’ s 
favorite  haunt.  It  was  on  this  island  of  paradise  that  he  received 


inspiration  to  write  this  tale  of  mystery, 


Poe  asked  Allan  to  petition  the  United  States  Academy  that  he  be 
accepted  as  a student.  The  old  man  finally  did  write  for  Poe  and  made 
it  clear  to  the  authorities  that  the  lad  was  not  his  adopted  son  and 
heir  but  was  only  a person  whom  he  had  befriended.  This  refusal  of 
Allan  to  accept  Poe  rankled  him  throughout  his  life.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  trouble  about  paying  his  substitute  for  the  army,  which  the 
second  Mrs.  Allan  said  Poe  never  did  and  Poe  himself  claims  his  father 
never  paid  but  that  he  saved  the  money  out  of  his  allowance  to  give  to 
his  substitute.  At  West  Point  he  did  well  for  awhile.  Ke  succeeded 
in  French,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Astronomy  and  Biology.  Later  in  his 
life  he  used  this  scientific  knowledge,  along  with  that  of  physics 
and  mechanical  arts  to  work  out  the  plots  of  his  tales  logically. 

While  at  the  Acaaemj'-,  Poe  entered  into  the  sprees  and  frolics,  with 
normal  youthful  zest.  He  always  was  ready  to  perform  pranks  with  his 
companions  and  seemed  to  enjoy  his  college  life.  However,  after  hear- 
ing of  Hr.  Allan1 s second  marriage  and  the  birth  of  an  heir,  he  knew 
that  he  had  lost  a fortune.  He  then  lost  all  interest  in  his  military 
career.  He  shirked  duties  deliberately  and  brought  on  his  discharge 
from  the  Academy.  While  at  West  Point  he  delighted  in  reading  his 
poetry  to  friends.  One  classmate  tells  that  Edgar  used  to  lean  grace- 
fully against  the  mantel  and  dramatically  read  his  works.  On  one 
occasion  a boy  made  a suggestion  toward  the  improvement  of  a bit  of 
Poe's  work  and  he  became  enraged  sad  threw  the  manuscript  into  the 
fireplace.  This  is  about  the  first  instance  onrecord  of  a temper- 
tantrum  before  people  other  than  his  family.  In  later  life  Poe, 
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many  times,  flew  into  the  fiercest  fits  because  someone  had  slighted 
or  even  rightly  criticised  him.  Poe  could  not  stand  a word  of  dis- 
approval and  terrifically  abused  those  who  dared  find  the  least  fault 
vdth  his  literary  works.  Yet  Poe,  himself,  never  would  call  a halt 
to  any  excess,  when  he  was  criticising  a person  or  a literary  work. 

After  Poe  was  discharged  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
he  wandered  around  like  a ship  without  a mooring,  for  his  anchorage 
had  been  Mr.  Allan  for  so  many  years.  Poe  was  penniless  and  ill-suited 
to  buffet  the  world  of  which  hevts  suspicious.  He  had  no  means  of  earn- 
ing his  living  because  he  knew  no  trade,  nor  was  he  equipped  to  become 
a professional  man.  Poor  Poe  was  a misfit  in  the  scheme  of  things.  He 
did  not  make  friends  quickly  or  easily  and  he  had  a feeling  that  strang- 
ers were  trying  to  victimize  him  or  exploit  his  talents.  We  all  have 
felt  out  of  things  at  some  time  or  another.  Think  how  Poe  must  have 
felt  as  he  was  banished  in  disgrace  from  the  nation’ s greatest  milita- 
ry school,  even  though  he  had  brought  on  his  discharge  by  his  own  ac- 
tions. At  last  he  was  on  his  own,  to  work  out  his  destiny  without  the 
aid  of  John  Allan. 

He  hit  upon  writing  as  a means  of  livelihood  and  went  to  live  with 
his  father’s  sister,  Mrs.  Clemm  in  Baltimore.  She  was  very  kind  to 
hia  and  believed  implicitly  in  his  literary  genius.  She  pampered  his 
every  whim.  It  was  while  he  lived  with  his  aunt  that  he  had  a love 
affair  which  seems  to  be  the  only  virile  one  of  his  career.  He  court- 
ed Mary  Devereux,  who  later  declared  him  to  be  a most  aggressive  young 


man 


Poe  decided  to  marry  Virginia  Clemm,  his  first  cousin,  who  was  not 
yet  fourteen  years  old.  This  match  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Neil- 
son  Poes,  Edgar’ s cousins  and  they  offered  their  home  to  the  child 
until  she  became  of  age.  Poe  prevailed  upon  Mrs.  Clemm  to  let  him 
marry  the  girl  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  quietly.  He  was  not 
steadily  employed  and  the  family  depended  upon  Mrs.  Clemm  for  their 
support.  She  actually  begged  for  them.  Poe  borrowed  money  to  finance 
a boarding  house  which  this  generous  woman  cared  for.  She  never  was 
known  to  reproach  Poe  for  his  lack  of  constancy  when  he  sought  to  for- 
get financial  and  family  troubles  in  drink.  It  is  said  that  upon  more 
than  one  occasion  when  he  was  brought  home  to  her  intoxicated,  she 
feigned  that  he  had  been  taken  ill.  When  James  Russell  Lowell  visit- 
ed Poe  for  the  first  time,  after  having  corresponded  for  shears,  Poe 
was  slightly  intoxicated  and  very  rude  to  his  guest.  Five  years  later 
Mrs.  Clemm  wrote  to  Lowell  and  explained  that  Eddy  "was  not  himself" 
at  the  time  of  that  visit.  She  told  people  that  Edgar  was  a delicate 
man  and  always  maintained  that  he  idolized  her  daughter. 

We  read  many  conflicting  stories  about  Virginia  Clemm  Poe.  In 
some  we  are  led  to  believe  that  she  was  stupid  and  clumsy.  In  other 
books  we  read  that  Poe’ s wife  was  rather  childish  but  beautiful  and 
a talented  singer.  It  was  while  singing  that  she  broke  a blood  vessel 
end  from  then  on  she  was  an  invalid,  slowly  dying  from  tuberculosis 
in  the  midst  of  poverty.  They  finally  moved  to  a small  cottage  in 
Fordham.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Shew,  who  brought 
them  food,  they  would  have  starved.  Poe  was  too  perturbed  about  his 


wife  to  think  of  working.  So  Mrs.  Shew  took  care  of  their  little 
family  while  Virginia  was  lingering  upon  the  brink  of  death.  A letter 
exists  in  which  Poe  requests  Mrs.  Shew  to  come  quickly  to  see  his  wife 
as  she  had  been  asking  for  her.  It  was  at  this  good  woman' s house  that 
Poe  complained  about  the  noise  of  the  bells  ringing  nearby  and  she 
suggested  that  he  write  a poem  about  them,  which  he  did.  Poe  wrote 
many  letters  of  gratitude  to  this  kind  person  but  finally  she  asked 
that  he  stop  visiting  and  writing  because  she  did  not  want  to  be  talk- 
ed about.  Poe  wrote  a very  pathetically  passionate  reply,  in  which 
he  swore  his  eternal  love  and  gratitude. 

Wot  long  after  Poe  left  West  Point,  John  Pendleton  Kennedy  and 
his  group  took  notice  of  Poe's  works.  Kennedy  himself  became  very 
interested  in  Poe  as  a man  and  right  from  the  start  of  their  friend- 
ship,was  called  upon  to  give  monej’-  to  clothe  our  genius.  He  continued 
to  make  pleas  to  Kennedy  for  various  tilings;  later  his  excuse  was  for 
Virginia. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  did  some  reviewing  but  just  when 
or  how  much  was  done  is  not  too  clear.  From  (1835-1337)  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  resigning  from  his  posi- 
tion because  of  a disagreement.  In  a way  Mr.  White  was  sorry  to  have 
Poe  leave  but  Poe  was  very  difficult  to  deal  with  and  extremely  unde- 
pendable . Poe  later  worked  on  Burton1 s Gentleman' s Magazine  and  left 
that  after  some  argument.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  became  inter- 
ested in  cryptograms.  Then  Poe  went  to  write  for  Graham' s Magazine 
to  which  he  contributed  many  of  his  best  pieces.  The  circulation 
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increased  greatly  and  the  magazine  became  famous.  However,  Poe  left 
to  write  for  The  Evening  Mirror  under  Willis  and  from  there  to  the 
Broadway  Journal  with  Briggs.  During  all  of  these  shifts  Foe  seemed  inte 
estea  in  bringing  out  his  dream  magazine,  the  Penn,  and  in  later  years 
he  planned  another  called  the  Stylus . 

All  through  his  life  Poe  could  not  tolerate  arguments  and  in  spite 
of  financial  stress  would  not  remain  in  a position  where  he  felt  that 
he  was  not  appreciated  nor  recognized  as  a man  of  talent.  Every  maga- 
zine to  which  he  contributed  he  wanted  to  run  his  own  way  and  resented 
the  orders  which  are  usually  given  persons  who  work  for  a company.  One 
of  his  failings  was  to  take  his  time  about  his  assignments  and  not  rush 
them  to  print  at  the  appointed  time.  Also  Poe  would  leave  the  office 
and  return  later  without  any  excuse  to  offer  for  his  absence.  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  just  could  not  seem  to  fit  into  any  routine  or  to  conform 
to  any  rules.  He  was  alone  in  his  scheme  of  life.  Some  have  said, 
particularly  Griswold,  that  Poe  was  very  envious  of  those  in  authority 
or  in  better  financial  conditions  than  he  and  he  resented  having  to 
obey  their  orders.  I,  myself,  feel  that  Poe  was  an  indolent  dreamer 
and  a rebel  against  those  in  authority. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  Poe*  s letters  of  requests  for  money.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  benefactors  owed  him  financial  help  because 
of  the  honor  of  knowing  him.  After  he  had  had  a violent  argument  with 
Griswold,  he  had  to  ask  meekly  for  five  dollars.  He  often  had  to 
retract  his  statements  about  his  enemies  before  he  received  the  money 
for  which  he  begged. 

When  Virginia  died,  Mrs.  Clemm  stayed  with  Poe  because  it  was  the 
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earnest  vdsh  of  her  daughter.  Foe  went  all  to  pieces  at  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  used  to  hover  over  her  grave  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

He  clung  to  his  wife’ s love  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  without  her  he 
might  be  forced  to  lead  a normal  life.  At  any  rate,  we  are  sure  of 
one  thing  and  that  is, we  know  that  Poe  seemed  to  be  happy  in  his  home 
where  he  was  adored  as  a genius.  Is  it  not  strange  that  it  was  in  a 
scene  of  domestic  bliss  that  Poe  wrote  his  tales  of  horror? 

Poe  had  always  been  in  love  with  someone  since  he  had  been  a boy. 
He  never  seemed  to  be  attracted  to  a woman  as  such,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Devereux  girl.  Poe  always  spoke  of  his  love  as  being  ethereal; 
someone  beautiful  in  an  unreal  way;  someone  who  looked  as  if  she  had 
floated  out  of  a graveyard.  He  was  definitely  not  attracted  to  anyone 
because  she  was  a female  and  he  was  a male.  Foe  seemed  very  unnatural 
in  all  his  relations  with  women  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  pretended 
to  be  so  passionately  in  love  with  many.  Joseph  Wood  Kruich  suggests 
that  this  lack  of  virility  in  Poe  is  due  to  an  organic  weakness,  but  it 
is  probably  attributable  as  much  to  his  indolence  and  lack  of  purpose?* 
fulness  as  to  any  physical  defect. 

Women  were  always  attracted  to  Poe  either  because  they  admired  his 
poetry  or  were  intrigued  with  his  beautiful  eyes,  or  simply  because 
he  brought  out  the  maternal  protective  spirit.  However,  even  when  his 
wife  lived,  Poe  was  pursued  by  numerous  "starry  sisterhood"  who  even 
followed  him  to  his  home  to  discuss  poetry.  They  wrote  him  letters 
which  often  caused  trouble  for  Edgar,  for  some  of  these  women’ s rela- 
tives did  not  approve  of  them  corresponding  with  a married  man;  then 
too,  many  of  Poe’s  loves  were  safely  married. 


Mrs.  Osgood  was  very  much  talked  about  because  of  Foe*  s open  atten- 


tion to  her,  for  she  was  married  and  his  wife  was  living.  Even  Briggs, 
Poe’s  employer,  v;as  shocked  by  the  scandal  this  affair  caused.  Mrs. 
Osgood’s  husband  removed  her  from  Poe’s  sight  after  some  time.  He  re- 
turned her  letters  upon  request.  Mrs.  Shew  discouraged  Foe  because  she 
had  seen  what  scandal  his  affair  with  Mrs.  Osgood  had  caused.  Then  he 
fell  in  love  with  Mrs.  Annie  Richmond  and  spent  every  moment  he  could  at 
her  side  and  when  separated  from  her  he  wrote  letters  in  which  he  bemoan 
ed  his  lonesome  state.  About  this  time  he  became  madly  devoted  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Whitman  and  he  compared  her  to  his  childhood  love,  Mrs.  Standard. 
The  latter  admired  his  poetry  and  sympathized  with  him.  She  was  the 
first  of  his  beloved  Helens.  Together  they  planned  a brilliant  career 
with  Poe  publishing  the  Stylus.  Poe  thought  that  he  had  at  last  found 
a soul -mate  in  this  Helen.  She  always  wore  white,  carried  a fan  and  a 
handkerchief  saturated  vdth  ether.  She  too,  was  heaven-bound  until  a 
few  nights  before  the  wedding  when  Poe  burst  into  her  house  intoxicated. 
The  scene  that  resulted  caused  her  to  break  the  engagement.  He  seemed 
to  be  a bit  relieved  after  it  was  all  over  and  determined  to  think  of 
his  work.  After  tills  rift  he  became  so  morose  that  Mrs.  Clemm  suggest- 
ed that  he  seek  out  Mrs.  Shelton,  the  former  Miss  Royster,  who  by  this 
time  was  a rich  widow,  and  very  religious.  She  was,  however,  also 
sentimental  and  Poe  soon  was  engaged  to  her  but  she  was  not  keen  on 
financing  the  Stylus . They  soon  had  an  argument  and  it  is  said  that 
Poe  ignored  her  in  public,  yet  after  a while  they  were  back  together 
and  their  wedding  was  planned.  Poe  left  suddenly  on  business  and  never 
came  back.  All  through  his  life  Foe  was  unfortunate  in  his  love  affairs 
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He  seemed  to  be  in  love  with  an  ideal  and  continually  searched  for 
someone  -who  appeared  to  be  most  like  his  image,  in  the  true  romantic 
tradition. 

Poe  always  held  his  mother  up  as  an  example  of  virtue  and  talent 
all  through  his  life.  He  carried  her  picture  in  a locket  and  greatly 
admired  her  beauty.  Mr.  Allan  is  said  to  have  made  some  disparaging 
remarks  about  Poe's  mother  and  Rosalie,  which  he  bitterly  resented. 
Because  Richmond  had  helped  his  mother  in  distress  and  put  on  a char- 
ity performance  to  the  Poes,  Edgar  was  always  grateful  to  this  city. 

He  considered  himself  to  be  a son  of  the  South  even  though  he  had  been 
born  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  chivalry  of  the  South  appealed  to  him. 
The  traditions  of  this  part  of  America  were  pleasing  to  his  sense  of 
beauty  and  he  liked  to  think  of  himself  as  part  of  this  gallant  land. 

Poe  thought  himself  to  be  a gentleman  of  noble  blood  and  regretted  the 
fact  that  he  was  destitute  as  a boy  and  poverty-stricken  as  a man. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe' s life  began  in  a romantic  way  and  all  through  its 
course  continued  with  adventurous  uncertainty.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
dullness  of  conventionality  in  his  life.  Poe  did  not  continue  through 
the  years  in  the  same  position;  he  did  not  achieve  his  goal,  then  bask 
in  the  sunlight  of  success.  Everything  for  him  was  a continual  struggle; 
he  had  difficulty  to  survive;  he  did  not  seem  able  to  combat  disappoint- 
ment or  overcome  difficulties.  Poe  lived  in  a world  of  his  own  making 
and  when  people  did  not  behave  according  to  his  pattern  of  living,  Poe 
took  this  as  a personal  affront. 

Even  in  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  death  there  is  an  at- 


mosphere  of  the  spectacular.  Poe  v;as  found  unconscious  and  brought 
to  a hospital,  where  he  died.  No  one  is  sure  what  really  caused  his 
end.  He  was  picked  up  near  a voting  building  and  it  is  thought  that 
had  been  victimized  by  a group  of  dishonest  politicians  in  Baltimore. 
Poe  was  delirious  in  the  hospital  and  kept  calling  for  "Reynolds",  a 
character  in  Arthur  Gordon  Pym.  At  three  o’clock,  Sunday  morning 
October  7,  1349,  Poe  died  after  he  said,  "Lord  help  my  poor  soul." 
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CHAPTER  III 


the  romantic  poetry  OF  POE 

Poe  said:  "With  me  poetry  has  been  not  a purpose,  but  a passion; 

and  the  passions  should  be  held  in  reverence;  they  must  not-they  cannot 
at  mil  be  excited,  with  an  eye  to  the  paltry/  compensations,  or  the  more 
paltry  commendations,  of  mankind.  The  classic  conception  of  poetry  is 
that  it  is  an  imitation  of  fnen  acting." 

Poe's  poems  illustrate  his  poetic  powers  as  he  became  older.  His 
best  and  greatest  works  were  written  in  the  last  part  of  his  life.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  as  Poe  aged  he  developed  aims  and  patterns 
for  his  poems.  He  did  not  write  in  a haphazard  fashion  but  followed  a 
regular  scheme  of  ideas.  He  had  his  own  rules  and  poetic  regulations. 

Poe  held  that  a perfect  poem  should  be  brief  and  that  the  thought 
and  the  emotion  should  be  such  that  the  reader  would  be  able  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  idea  at  one  sitting.  This,  of  course,  was  contrary 
to  the  beliefs  of  the  Ancients  whose  long  narrative  poems  were  not 
possible  to  read  as  a whole  at  once.  Foe  maintained  that  the  underlying 
emotion  and  thread  of  thought  ms  lost,  if  the  reader  had  to  put  down 
the  poem  before  he  finished.  Only  short  poems  could  hold  a perfectly 
sustained  emotion  and  could  reach  their  aim  at  a sole  artistic  goal. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  theory,  Poe  has  been  severely  criticised  for 
vagueness  and  unreality  of  Us  poetry.  Many  have  argued  that  they  can- 
not see  any  point  to  his  poems  and  that  they  are  indefinite  in  purpose 
and  lack  meaning. 
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Poe  strove  to  present  to  others  the  ideas  and  emotions  which  he 
felt.  His  thoughts  were,  of  course,  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  person.  His  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  ideal  beauty, 
lost  loves  and  the  despair  of  death.  Poe  brooded  upon  death  and  the 
uncertainty  of  life.  He  was  disillusioned  and  seemed  to  be  searchirg 
for  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  life.  Fie  could  not  reconcile  himself 
to  the  ways  of  the  world  and  continually  tried  to  escape  from  reality 
into  a chimera  of  his  making.  That  is  why  Poe’ s poetry  is  about  dreams 
and  superstitions.  Poe  was  more  intent  upon  producing  a lasting  effect 
than  in  solving  a given  problem,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  reader. 

He  was  chiefly  concerned  with  visions  and  images  of  his  own  fabrication. 

Poe  had  a love  of  rhythm  and  music, which  is  shown  in  his  poems. 

He  chose  verse  forms  and  certain  rhythms  to  bring  out  best  his  mood  and 
his  emotions.  He  uses  this  taRent  of  applying  musical  effects  in  The 
Raven  and  in  Ulalume . 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  how  many  poems  Poe  has  written  about  the 
death  of  a beautiful  woman,  which  to  him  is  the  most  poetic  of  all 
themes.  Poe’s  dream  heroines  appealed  to  "The  ultra-romantic  public  in 
France.  These  strange  apparitions  nearly  all  of  whom  are  epileptic, 
cataleptic,  or  consumptive,  made  a natural  appeal  to  a school  that  was 
known  among  its  detractors  as  L’  ecole  poitrinaire . " -*  Poe  dwells 
upon  the  subject  of  min  and  heart-rendering  despair.  He  seemed  to 
catch  hold  of  an  idea  and  cling  tenaciously  to  it.  He  became  trans- 

* Rousseau  and  Romanticism 
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He  dealt  with  insanity 


fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  one  thought, 
in  The  Conqueror  Worm  and  in  The  Haunted  Palace.  Poe  was  preoccupied 
with  abnormality  or  horror.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  was  expressing 
a fear  for  his  own  mental  stability  or  not.  He  did  consider  himself 
to  be  set  apart  from  all  men  and  to  be  able  to  wrestle  with  the  deep- 
est philosophical  problems  which  confront  mankind.  Poe  felt  himself 
to  be  a genius  and  possessed  of  sn  abnormal  intellect.  He  thought  that 
the  world  did  not  understand  or  appreciate  his  greatness.  The  roman- 
ticists believed  that  if  they  were  shunned  by  the  world  it  was  indica- 
tive of  their  superiority.  "An  eccentricity  so  extreme  as  to  be  almost 
or  quite  indistinguishable  from  madness  is  then  the  final  outcome 
of  the  revolt  of  the  original  genius  from  the  regularity  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century."  ** 

Poe  was  always  concerned  with  beauty  and  it  lured  him  into  dreams 
of  finally  attaining  ideal  beauty.  Women  to  him  were  symbols  of  this 
perfect  beauty,  and  withering  beauty  or  decaying  loveliness  was  fas- 
cinating. All  his  heroines  were  either  dead  or  dying  a lingering  death 
from  some  fatal  disease.  His  ovfn  wife  slowly  died  of  tuberculosis  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Why  fading  beauty  was'so  attractive  to  a lover  of  Ideal 
Beauty  is  most  peculiar,  but  it  is  an  ideal  which  many  Romantics  adhered 
to. 

Poe  showed  an  interest  in  poetry  from  his  youth.  It  seemed  a nat- 
ural form  of  expression  for  him.  He  wrote  verse  to  Mrs.  Standard  when 
he  was  but  a boy  at  school.  All  through  his  life  when  he  wished  to  show 

his  love  or  gratitude  to  someone,  he  wrote  a poem  in  that  person’s 

•*  Rousseau  and  Romanticism 
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honor.  He  wrote  verses  to  thank  Mrs.  Shew  for  her  kindness  to  his  wife 


He  wrote  love  poems  to  Mrs.  Osgood,  to  Mrs.  Richmond,  to  Mrs.  Whitman, 
to  Mrs.  Shelton  and  to  many  others.  It  was  Foe's  way  of  showing  his 
gratitude,  love  and  esteem  for  a person.  In  most  of  his  poetry  one  can 
see  how  subjective  and  how  personal  the  poet  is;  in  many  of  his  works 
he  reveals  his  innermost  feelings  and  his  aspirations;  one  senses  that 
he  is  baring  his  soul.  To  Wordsworth  poetry  was  the  expression  of 
"emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity,"  but  to  Poe  it  was  the  pouring 
of  emotion  to  relieve  the  soul. 

Many  of  his  contemporaries  disliked  Poe' s poems  and  found  them 
insincere.  However,  others  feel  that  he  meant  what  he  said  and  think 
that  Poe  was  a great  poet.  One  point  that  no  one  disagrees  upon,  is 
that  Poe  used  a vast  number  of  verse  forms  and  that  he  fitted  his  moods 
into  the  proper  rhythms  for  their  best  expressions.  Poe  was  very  artis 
tic  in  his  arrangement  of  his  verse  forms  and  rather  musical  in  his 
rhythms.  He  used  similes,  metaphors  and  onomatopoeia.  His  talent  as 
a poet  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  of  course  his  place  in  the  poetic 
circle  will  always  be  debatable,  for  there  will  be  those  who  find  him 
delightful  and  those  who  cannot  bear  either  his  style  or  his  ideas. 

In  1823  or  1824,  Poe  wrote  amorous  verses  to  girls  in  a boarding 
school  kept  by  Miss  Jane  Mackenzie,  the  sister  of  the  Mrs.  Mackenzie 
who  had  taken  Rosalie.  It  was  Rosalie  who  delivered  the  messages 
to  the  students  and  she  was  punished  when  found  out. 

In  March,  1831,  Elan  Bliss  published  "Poems"  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
a second  edition  dedicated  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point.  The  lads  were 
not  too  happy  over  the  poems  Which  to  them  were  difficult  to  compre- 


hend.  The  volume  contained  Israfel,  To  Helen,  Lenore,  The  Sleeper  and 
The  Valley  of  Unrest. 

The  poem,  Tamerlane , was  published  in  Boston  1827  by  Poe  anony- 
mously, under  the  title  Tamerlane  and  Other  Poems . Poe  thought  the  book 
would  have  a better  chance  of  being  revieved  in  the  magazines  of  the 
North,  if  it  were  put  out  in  Boston.  Some  think  that  he  published  his 
first  volume  in  Boston  because  it  was  the  city  of  his  birth  and  his 
mother  had  bade  him  always  to  love  Boston.  Tamerlane  was  written  later 
than  the  other  poems  in  the  volume.  It  shoves  the  influence  of  univer- 
sity training  in  the  type  of  verse  and  a rather  semi-classical  theme, 

Tamerlane  was  written  about  his  love  for  Sara  Elmira  Royster.  Foe 
and  the  girl  had  plighted  their  troth  secretly  and  had  hoped  to  be 
married  when  Poe  completed  his  courses  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Royster  intercepted  Poe*  s letters,  and  knowing  that  Edgar  was  not 
to  be  Mr.  Allan's  heir,  prevented  Elmira  from  receiving  the  boy's  com- 
munications. The  girl  thought  that  Poe  had  forsaken  her  and  she  married 
Mr.  Shelton.  Some  years  afterwards  she  was  quite  upse  t and  indignant 
to  find  that  she  had  been  made  a victim  of  parental,  deceit. 

While  at  school,  Poe  delighted  in  reading  the  Romantic  Poets; 
Shelley,  Keats,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and  especially  Byron  and  Moore. 
From  liis  youth.  Poe  had  admired  Byron  and  held  him  up  as  a model.  He 
admired  him  particularly  for  his  defiance  of  society  and  his  courage 
to  stand  for  his  convictions  against  the  world.  Poe  himself  had  a 
Byronic  pride  and  he  shows  it  in  Tamerlane  by  prophesying  his  future 


success 


He  felt  that  he  was  destined  to  be  great. 


Tamerlane  is  subjective,  highly  imaginative,  and  pathetic  in 
its  youthful  sadness.  All  through  this  poem  we  see  that  Poe,  as  a 
youth,  had  visions  of  future  grandeur.  He  was  cruelly  hurt  to  have 
his  Elmira  snatched  out  of  his  scheme  of  life.  Home  and  life  did  not 
seem  to  have  the  same  significance  without  her.  Poe  was  bereft  of 
his  companion,  lover  and  consoler.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  Tamerlane  Poe  stresses  the  purity  of  his  love  at  this  time  and  as  all 
through  his  later  amorous  poems,  emphasizes  the  chasteness  of  love. 

Dreams  was  published  in  1827.  Poe  shows  himself  to  be  a dreamer. 

He  searched  for  an  Arcadia  as  did  Rousseau.  He  revels  in  thoughts  which 
make  him  happy  although  they  are  unreal.  Poe  found  life  and  its  real- 
ity to  be  cold  and  dull.  Only  in  his  imagination  could  he  satisfy  the 
longing  of  his  soul  for  beauty.  He  tells  us  in  the  lines: 

"Oh*.  that  my  young  life  were  a lasting  dream*. 

My  spirit  not  awakening,  till  the  beam 
Of  an  Eternity  should  bring  the  morrow." 

that  dreams  are  more  wonderful  than  hope,  a typical  romantic  sentiment. 

Poe  shows  in  Dreams,  his  dissatisfaction  with  reality  and  his  love 
of  the  picturesque  and  the  mysterious.  Poe  was  a dreamer  and  he  could 
not  chain  his  imagination  to  the  desk  of  an  office  for  long.  All  Foe’s 
happiness  is  wound  up  in  the  unreal,  the  indefiniteness  of  beauty  and 
fleeting  dreams  of  perfections.  Like  most  romantics  hems  not  con- 
cerned with  the  commonplace  things  of  reality.  His  longest  poem, 

A1  Aaraaf,  was  conceived  by  Poe  during  his  year  at  Charleston  with 
the  army.  It  was  published  in  1829.  Its  plot  and  general  structure 
are  faulty  although  the  concept  is  artistic.  A1  Aaraaf  is  weighty 


with  imagination  and  is  pulsating  with  hamonious  sounds.  Poe  allows 
his  fancy  to  fly  unchecked  into  the  unknown.  Ke  writes  of  lovers  who 
are  so  entranced  with  one  another's  charms  that  they  fell  from  the 
heights, 

"for  Heaven  to  them  no  hope  imparts 
Who  hear  not  for  the  beating  of  their  hearts." 

In  this  poem  Poe  shows  the  romantic  tendency  of  disregarding  the  tra- 
ditional literal  standards,  in  his  use  of  irregular  verse  forms  and 
varying  rhythms. 

A1  Aaraaf  is  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Poe  to  put  into  an  alle- 
gorical form  his  philosophy  of  bea’jiy.  The  allegory  is  indistinct  but 
the  poem  has  many  excellent  lines.  Quite  a few  of  Poe's  expressions  are 
too  cloying 

For  example:  "gemmy  flower",  "honied  dew," 

"fountains  were  gushing  music  as  they  fell" 

to  be  realty  poetically  beautiful.  Some  of  the  lines  are  flowing  over 

with  garlands  of  flowers.  The  names  of  the  flowers  have  musical  tones. 

To  Poe,  Elmira  seemed  a precious  creature,  to  whom  the  very  flowers 

nodded  in  acknowledging  her  beauty. 

This  poem  shows  great  imaginative  powers,  supernatural  aspects 
and  a flair  for  the  picturesque.  Like  the  other  romantics.  Foe  thinks 
the  ideal  love  is  unattainable . For  a time  here  it  was  attained  but 
even  heaven  was  envious  and  the  lovers  fell  from  their  heights  of  bliss. 
Poe  believed  that  no  one  could  reach  perfect  happiness  in  this  world 
of  gross  reality;  the  world  that  bruised  his  sensitive  soul. 

In  1829,  Poe  offered  Romance  to  the  public.  He  says  that  even  as 


• 

. 

a child, romance  touched  him  and  set  him  apart  from  the  world,  making 
him  aware  of  the  beauties  in  nature;  and  that  his  heart  had  to  tremble 
with  the  strings  of  the  lyre  he  touched. 

About  tiiis  time  there  was  a controversy  going  as  to  whether  music 
was  as  elevating  to  the  soul  as  poetry.  Foe  felt  the  music  aided  his 
poetic  muse.  He  found  his  happiness  in  his  imagination,  for  he  felt 
that  the  world  had  treated  him  shabbily.  The  world  of  romance  was  his 
escape  from  harsh  reality.  Many  of  the  romanticists  used  romance  to 
cloak  their  bitter  disappointments  and  to  shield  themselves  from  facing 
the  hard  verdict  of  failure  that  the  world  passed  upon  their  works. 

In  an  early  poem.  To  (Take  this  kiss-)  Poe  finds  happiness  in 
dreams  but  he  would  like  to  hold  onto  some  of  the "grains  of  the  gold- 
en sand."  He  cries  out  pathetically  against  fleeting  life  with  its 
evasive  dreams.  Poe,  in  this  early  poem,  felt  that  ideals  were  illu- 
sive and  tine  impossible  to  hold*  In  later  life  Poe  was  unsuccessful 
because  he  could  not  adapt  himself  to  life  and  continually  retreated 
into  his  dreamland.  It  is  interesting  that  Poe’s  dreamland  was  of 
material  success,  while  other  romanticists  dreamed  of  love  and  un- 
trammeled expression.  Foe  wishes  passionately  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  world  he  pretended  to  despise. 

In  the  poem.  Evening  Star  Poe  finds  the  moon  cold  and  he  admires 
the  Proud  Evening  Star.  The  star  shines  brighter  than  the  moon.  Maybe 
he  is  thinking  of  the  literary  world  wherein  the  largest  light  is  al- 
ways praised.  He  would  liken  himself  to  the  distant  but  more  glorious 
Evening  Star. 
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In  I sraf el  the  opening  lines  are  quoted  from  the  Koran, 


"In  Heaven  a spirit  doth  dwell 
’Whose  heart-strings  are  a lute'  ” 

Poe  chose  the  Mohammedan  heaven,  rather  than  the  traditional  Christian 
heaven,  perhaps  because  the  unchristian  paradise  of  the  Mohammedans 
abounds  in  sensual  delights.  He  tries  to  reduce  heaven  to  the  level  of 
his  own  experience  and  in  that  way  attempts  to  rationalize  his  own  short 
coinings  as  a poet. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  either  the  personality  or  writing  of 
Foe  an  atom  of  awe  or  reverence.  On  the  other  hand,  he  both  experiences 
wonder  and  seeks  in  his  art  to  be  a pure  wonder smith."  * 

Poe  infers  the  world  is  unsympathetic  and  feels  that  he  is  not  in 
the  proper  surroundings  conducive  to  perfect  poetic  expression.  He  seems 
to  believe  that  if  he  had  a better  opportunity  he  would  be  successful. 

Poe  felt  himself  to  be  a grounded  I sraf el,  for  his  own  heart  strings 
were  trembling  living  wires. 

Lenore  was  published  in  1331.  It  is  a beautiful  poem  in  which  the 
poet  forbids  people  to  mourn  and  thus  taint  the  perfect  happiness  of 
the  girl’s  soul.  Poe  shows  the  romantic  viewpoint  that  love  is  unattain- 
able and  that  the  world  frowns  upon  young  love. 

"How  shall  the  ritual,  then,  be  read?-the  requiem  how  be  sung 
By  you-by  yours,  the  evil  eye, -by  yours,  the  slanderous  tongue 
That  did  to  death  the  innocence  that  died,  and  died  so  young?" 

It  is  thought  that  in  writing  Lenore  Poe  was  thinking  of  Elmira  and 

his  thwarted  love.  This  poem  has  an  intense  emotionalism  but  it  is  more 

eliding  in  tone  than  melancholy. 
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In  1833,  Poe  published  To  One  in  Paradise > This  poem  is  typical  of 


the  romanticism  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  To  him  love  was  everything  for  he 
had  been  in  love  since  childhood.  When  he  was  in  love  with  a woman 
she  was  the  whole  universe  to  him.  He  feels  that  the  ideal  of  love  is 
unattainable  and  that  without  this  woman,  his  life  is  over.  He  dreams 
of  her  and  of  where  she  may  be.  The  poem  is  melancholy  and  has  the 
added  romantic  touch  of  being  about  a beautiful  dead  woman.  Poe 
stresses  the  elusiveness  of  love’s  hope,  in  a highly  extravagant  ex- 
pression of  romantic  love. 

In  1839,  Poe  published  The  Haunted  Palace.  This  poem  is  in  allego 
ical  form  and  shows  the  progress  of  insanity.  It  gives  us  a. feeling 
that  Poe  saw  in  himself  some  of  the  syratoms  of  a disordered  mind.  Poe 
later  claiaed  that  Longfellow  had  used  The  Haunted  Palace  and  had  pla- 
giarized in  his  Beleaguered  City.  Poe  told  Griswold  that,  "by  the 
Haunted  Palace,  I meant  to  imly  a mind  haunted  by  phantoms  - a disorder 
ed  brain.”  Hitherto  people  had  never  considered  such  a subject  worthy 
of  literature  or  poetry.  Insanity  had  not  been  popular  as  a poetic 
subject  until  the  Romantics  deemed  it  so,  and  in  treating  it,  Poe 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  Wordsworth,  whose  poem  The  Idiot  Boy  is 
about  a deranged  mind.  Coleridge  maintained  that  this  was  not  a fit 
subject  for  poetry.  We  get  the  impression  of  peering  into  someone’ s 
mind  and  watching  the  mechanism  become  entangled.  There  is  a melan- 
choly tone  and  yet  it  is  too  morbid  to  affect  deeply  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader.  The  romantics  took  a keen  interest  in  horror  themes  and 


delighted  in  grotesqueries 
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The  Conqueror  Worm  was  published  in  1843.  Poe  wrote  this  poem 
while  his  wife  lay  dying.  From  his  youth,  at  the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Standard 
and  Mrs.  Allan,  Poe  seemed  to  feel  that  they  were  gone  forever.  He  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  belief  in  the  hereafter.  In  tils  poem  Poe  de- 
picts the  world  as  a vast  theatre,  with  allegorical  forms  representing 
people.  Life  is  acted  on  the  stage  and  after  many  harrowing  episodes, 
death,  or  the  Conqueror  Worm,  rings  down  the  curtain.  The  angels  sim- 
ply declare 


"That  the  play  is  the  tragedy,  'Man' , 

And  its  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm." 

Poe  thought  that  death  was  final  and  decisive.  He  wrote  this  poem 
at  a time  when  he  was  despondent  and  obviously  felt  that  life  was  a los- 
ing game,  no  matter  how  it  was  played. 

In  1847  Ulalume  was  published  and  the  figures  of  Astarte  and  Dian 
can  be  traced  to  Hirst’s  Endymion  and  his  Coming  of  the  Mammoth.  The 
central  idea  of  Ulalume  is  the  contrasting  of  Astarte  who  represents 
lust  and  Dian  who  represents  purified  love.  It  is  thought  that  Poe 
caught  this  idea  of  contrast  from  Thomas  Holley  Chiver’ s Nacoochie. 

We  read  of  Fsyche  walking  with  Poe  and  she  warns  him  of  Astarte 
but  he  is  heedless  of  her  counsels.  They  come  upon  the  tomb  of  his 
dead  love,  Ulalume.  Astarte  has  led  the  hero  to  grief.  Poe  uses  these 
ghostly  figures  to  prove  that  lust  is  enticing  and  it  does  lead  a man 
into  sorrow.  Here  again  we  have  a poem  which  deals  with  unattainable 
love  and  deep  melancholy.  Poe’ s wife  had  died  recently  and  this  poem 
might  have  arisen  out  of  his  realization  of  his  inability  to  cope  with 
death.  Poe,  in  losing  his  Virginia,  had  lost  his  hold  on  someone  who 


had  shielded  him  from  reality. 

El  Dorado  was  published  in  1349.  The  word  El  Dorado  means  "an  imag- 
inary place  in  South  America,  very  rich  in  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
full  of  making  opportunities.”  To  Poe  it  is  Arcadia,  the  haven  of  the 
romantics  where  a world  beauty  is  to  be  found.  The  poem  has  a Mediaeval 
atmosphere  with  the  "gallant  knight"  giving  a touch  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

This  poem  is  reminiscent  of  John  Keat' s La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci, 
which  shows  that  he  is  enthralled  by  beauty.  Both  poets  seem  to  feci 
that  beauty  is  elusive.  However,  in  other  poems  Keats  gives  us  the 
impression  that  he  has  captured  beaut;/  but  that  it  deserted  him. 

"And  this  is  why  I sojourn  here, 

Alone  and  palely  loitering; 

Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake. 

And  no  birds  sing." 

The  evanescence  of  beauty  saddened  him;  Poe  was  distressed  that  he  could 
not  find  beauty  on  earth. 

The  romanticists  had  the  idea  that  perfect  happiness,  beauty  and 
complete  contentment  in  love  were  not  to  be  found  upon  this  earth  but 
were  found  in  their  own  chimeras  or  dreams  of  Arcadia. 

In  1849  For  Annie  was  published.  This  poem  is  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Richmond.  Even  when  Poe  was  courting  Mrs.  Whitman  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 

Clemm  that  he  wanted  to  be  close  to  Annie.  In  this  poem  Poe  believes 
that  he  has  put  out  women,  and  love  from  his  life  and  will  now  devote 
himself  to  literature.  The  crisis  passed,  is  in  reference  to  his  broken 
engagement  to  Mrs.  Whitman  and  he  is  recovering  in  the  love  of  Mrs. 
Richmond.  The  poem  is  subjective  and  emotional.  Like  French  romantics. 


Poe  considered  his  poetry  a legitimate  outlet  for  his  emotional  upset s, 
and  confesses  his  innermost  secrets  to  his  readers.  For  Annie  has  a 
tranquil  sort  of  emotion  and  deep  contentment  whic h seems  unlike  Foe. 

In  1849  Annabel  Lee  was  published  and  it  is  one  of  Poe’ s best 
loved  and  most  famous  poems.  It  is  significantly  romantic . "Many  and 
many  a year  ago”  places  it  in  the  past.  The  indefinite  time  gives 
it  a legendary  flavor.  "Kingdom  by  the  sea”  is  a romantic  place  in  a 
faraway  unspecified  setting.  The  poem  is  highly  emotional  as  is  shown 
in  the  lines: 

"And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  nc  other  thought 
Than  to  love  and  be  loved  by  me." 

Poe  stresses  the  overwhelming  quality  of  love. 

Tills  poem  is  melancholy,  for  the  romantics  thought  that  love  is 
unhappy.  The  romanticists  were  concerned  with  personal  grief  and  their 
poetry  abounded  with  forlorn  thoughts.  The  melancholy  arises  because 
they  realize  that  their  fondest  hopes  cannot  be  realized  in  reality. 

In  Annabel  Lee,  Poe  refers  to  the  death  of  a beautiful  young  girl. 

He  said  that  the  most  wonderful  tiling  in  life  is  the  death  of  a lovely 
woman.  He  expressed  the  prevalent  romantic  idea  that  longing  cannot  be 
satisfied  on  earth.  The  romanticists,  in  their  writings,  often  used 
tills  idea  of  lovers  torn  apart.  Poe,  in  this  poem,  says  of  his  love; 

"her  high-born  kinsmen  came 
And  bore  her  away  from  me." 

He  is  showing  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  world  towards  young  love. 
Poe  tells  of  the  disconsolate  lover  who  lies  by  the  side  of  the  grave 
of  his  beloved.  Tills  is  an  extravagant  gesture  in  keeping  with  that  of 
romanticism.  It  is  believed  that  he  wrote  this  poem  thinking  of  his 
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Y/ife  and  refers  to  the  opposition  encountered  with  their  relatives  as 
to  the  fitness  of  their  marriage.  Many  of  his  loves  claimed,  after 
his  death,  that  he  wrote  the  poem  about  them. 

In  1845,  The  Raven.  Poe  Yvrote  The  Raven  over  a period  of  four  years 
The  house  in  which  the  poem  was  finished,  in  1844,  was  near  Eighty-Fourth 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York  City.  The  poem  contains  a description  of 
the  furnishings  of  this  house.  The  room  in  which  Poe  wrote  was  deco- 
rated in  heavy  French  Empire  style.  Above  the  door,  which  led  into  the 
hall,  was  a bust  of  Pallas,  On  windy  nights  the  house  shook  in  a void 
manner.  While  in  this  strange  atmosphere  Poe  brought  into  his  work 
the  raven  from  Bamaby  judge . In  1841,  February,  Poe  wrote  a review 
of  this  book  for  Graham’s  and  he  predicted  the  plot  of  the  tale.  He 
came  to  the  proper  solution  and  Dickens  said  "The  man  must  be  a.  devil.” 
Poe  received  his  inspiration  from  this  story  and  Lowell  mentioned  it 
in  his  Fable  for  Critics.  "Here  comes  Foe  with  his  Raven,  like  Barnaby 
Fudge,  three  fifths  of  him  genius  and  two  fifths  sheer  fudge."  The 
Raven  is  logically  constructed  and  Poe  seemed  to  be  in  complete  control 
of  his  artistic  genius.  Hirst  claimed  to  have  written  this  poem — 
which  is  not  true — but  undoubtedly  he  and  Poe  discussed  it  together. 

Although  The  Raven  was  finished  at  New  York,  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived four  years  before. 

In  The  Raven  there  is  a sense  of  complete  despair  and  a morbid 
frustration.  Poe  seemed  to  be  baring  his  soul’s  struggle  to  the  world 
and  knew  that  he  was  a failure  in  love.  Whether  he  realized  that 
his  marriage  had  been  a mockery,  in  the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  or 
not,  I am  not  sure.  One  point  seems  clear,  Poe  felt  that  when  he  lost 


Virginia  his  dreamland  had  tumbled  down  about  his  head  and  he  was  alone 
in  his  misery. 

Mrs.  Brov.ning  wrote  to  tell  him  what  a whirlwind  of  criticism 
The  Raven  had  caused  in  England.  She  said  that  some  claimed  that  they 
could  not  look  at  a bust  of  Pallas  without  shuddering.  She  v.rent  on  to 
say  that  her  husband  admired  Poe’ s rhythm.  She  felt  that  he  presented 
a mind  in  a "very  painful  condition"  - imagination  liable  to  topple  over 
into  an  abyss  of  melancholy.  Was  the  "continuity -of  unvaried"  emotion 
of  a sexual  nature? 

The  publication  of  this  poem  made  Poe  famous,  for  it  was  the  great- 
est success  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  People  discussed  it  and 
critics  wrote  upon  its  merits.  Poe  found  himself  at  last  in  the  public 
eye.  Sven  during  a stage  performance  an  actor  chanced  to  see  Poe  in  the 
audience.  To  offer  him  a tribute  of  praise,  he  put  into  his  lines,  as 
the  scene  progressed,  "Nevermore , Nevermore."  The  actor  might  have  been 
Murdock;  at  any  rate  Poe  was  given  a high  honor.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  now- 
found  himself  very  much  sought  after  and  he  was  invited  hither  and  yon. 
He  had  always  been  anxious  for  fame  and  literary  honors.  Some  even 
accused  him  of  desiring  social  recognition.  At  this  period  of  his  life 
Poe  achieved  his  greatest  success. 

The  Raven  is  completely  subjective.  In  fact  it  has  all  the  fea- 
tures of  romanticism.  The  very  time  in  which  the  man  heard  the  tapp- 
ing is  a bewitching  hour,  midnight,  and  the  season  of  the  year  was  a 
dreary  one,  December.  The  Idea  of  losing  a loved  one  during  the  barren 
winter  seems  to  leave  the  living  more  desolute,  than  if  death  had  visit- 
ed in  the  summer  when  the  earth  is  in  bloom. 


The  man  in  his  study  is  mourning  the  loss  of  his  Lenore  and  endeav- 
oring to  distract  himself  from  sorrow  by  seeking  solace  in  his  books. 

The  atmosphere  is  heavy  with  melancholy  and  the  air  seems  charged  with 
grave  foreboding.  To  Poe  the  death  of  a young  and  beautiful  woman  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  in  fact  the  most  poetic  in  the  whole  world. 

Poe,  in  describing  the  movement  of  the  purple  curtains,  shows  his 
love  of  the  picturesque  and  the  mysterious.  The  continued  tapping  upon 
the  door  fills  the  reader  with  a sense  of  a dire  calamity  about  to  take 
place.  The  suspense  is  terrifying  and  the  man  calls  to  his  beloved 
through  the  empty  hall.  Then  comes  the  tapping  at  the  window  and  the 
Raven  entered  through  the  open  shutter.  At  first  the  reader  is  relieved 
to  learn  that  it  is  only  a bird  that  had  been  disturbing  the  night*  s 
peace.  To  all  questions  put  to  it  the  bird  answers,  "Nevermore . '*  In 
the  beginning  the  man  was  amused  by  this  odd  raven,  which  he  thought 
someone  had  trained  for  a joke.  He  becomes  aggravated  by  hearing  the 
bird  say  "Nevermore"  to  his  very  thoughts,  and  he  nearly  lost  his  reason 
to  hear  the  horrible  fowl  croak  his  despairing  answer  in  reply  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  lover  would  be  permitted  to  clasp  his  Lenore 
in  eternity.  The  raven  refused  to  move  from  the  bust  of  Pallas  and  kept 
liis  post  of  horror.  The  man  knew  he  was  condemned  to  this  continuous 
punishment. 

Foe  was  never  known  to  be  religious  or  to  have  any  particular 
philosophy  of  life.  He,  if  the  poem  is  about  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
must  have  believed  her  to  have  been  taken  from  him  forever.  All  through 
the  poem  we  feel  the  tremendous  stress  upon  the  emotions  and  we  sense 
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that  the  man’s  imagination  is  straining  to  a breaking  point.  Poe  takes 
a keen  interest  in  supernatural  aspects  and  broods  upon  death  and  the  de- 
cay of  beauty.  Poe  bares  his  soul,  in  its  despair,  to  the  world  in 
The  Raven,  the  height  of  his  romantic  utterance. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

POE  THE  TELLER  OF  ROMANTIC  TALES 

"A  skillful  artist  has  constructed  a tale,"  says  Foe.  "He  has  not 
fashioned  his  thoughts  to  accommodate  his  incidents,  but  having  delib- 
erately conceived  a certain  single  effect  to  be  wrought,  he  then  invents 
such  incidents;  he  then  combines  such  events  and  discusses  them  in  such 
tone  as  may  best  serve  him  in  establishing  this  preconceived  effect.  If 
his  very  first  sentence  tends  not  to  the  out-bringing  of  this  effect 
then  in  his  very  first  step  he  has  committed  a blunder.  In  the  whole 
composition  there  should  be  no  word  written  of  which  the  tendency,  di- 
rect or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  pre-established  design.  And  by  such 
means,  with  such  care  and  skill,  a picture  is  at  length  painted  which 
leaves  in  the  mind  of  him  who  contemplates  it  with  a kindred  art,  a 
sense  of  the  fullest  satisfaction.  The  idea  of  the  tale,  its  thesis, 
has  been  presented  unblemished,  because  undisturbed  - an  end  absolutely 
demanded,  yet,  in  the  novel  altogether  unattainable."  - Poe.  In  review- 
ing a tale  of  Hawthorne,  Poe  delineates  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of 
the  tale.  How  different  this  all  is  from  the  classical  ideal.  The 
classical  conception  of  literature  is  an  imitation  of  life  as  it  should 
be.  The  classicist  does  not  seek  after  a single  effect  because  he  is 
interested  in  the  universality  of  his  thoughts  and  the  Oneness  of  his 
idea.  He  wants  to  present  a truth  to  the  world,  an  idea  which  will  en- 
able people  to  live  better  lives  and  give  them  an  anchor  of  light  to 
follow.  Classicism  was  objective  and  didactic  and  aimed  to  give  the 
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world  patterns  to  live  up  to  and  presented  subjects  which  were  of  common 
interest  to  men  in  general.  The  classicist  did  not  consciously  reflect 
upon  his  own  personal  desires  or  dilemmas.  He  vras  intent  upon  teaching 
a lesson  of  life  or  to  prove  a point  which  had  universal  importance. 

The  classicist  would  be  shocked  to  read  of  a romanticist  telling  of  his 
secret  phobias  and  disgusted  to  see  that  all  normality  was  dispensed 
with  for  the  sake  of  subjectivity.  The  classicist  wrote  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  race  while  the  romanticist  wrote  to  amaze  people 
with  his  ideas.  The  classicist  painted  a picture  of  universal  appeal 
with  many  common  factors  which  sounded  back  to  the  Oneness  of  being. 

The  romanticist  dispensed  vdth  the  ordinary,  the  usual,  the  universal 
and  treated  his  picture  individually,  tossing  aside  everything  which 
did  not  contribute  to  its  singularity. 

The  realistic  ideal  in  writing  is  different  from  the  ideal  of  the 
romanticist,  for  it  is  a search  for  saneness.  After  many  romanticists 
had  written  of  the  delights  of  their  imaginations  and  their  suppressed 
desires,  the  realists  felt  the  need  of  getting  back  to  earth.  Because 
of  this  new  turn  in  the  literary  realm,  realism  has  been  called  "roman- 
ticism going  on  all  fours."  The  romanticists  in  their  writing  had  been 
describing  their  chimeras  and  their  peculiar  feelings  and  then  the 
realists  began  to  turn  from  impossible  ideals,  which  had  disillusioned 
the  others  and  to  look  upon  human  nature  analytically  and  finally  to 
satirize  life.  The  realists  wrote  with  a different  idea  in  mind  than 
Poe.  Their  imaginations  were  also  exaggerated  but  instead  of  magni- 
fying beauty,  they  waxed  enthusiastic  over  the  ugly  in  life.  They  were 
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emotional  but  it  was  an  emotionalism  which  was  hardened  and  sophisti- 
cated. The  realists  wrote  satirically  and  seemed  to  be  carrying  chips 
upon  their  literary  shoulders  against  society  and  its  conventions.  Real- 
ism was  waring  upon  decorum  and  proportion,  which  classicism  upheld  even 
more  than  the  romanticist.  The  realist  certainly  would  not  agree  with 
Poe  that  a tale  should  have  set  design  and  had  to  follow  the  author' s 
pattern.  He  thought  that  a tale  should  be  written  in  any  form  with  no 
pre -arrangement  of  design;  that  the  author  could  put  into  it  any  ideas 
which  he  considered  worthy.  The  realist  wanted  to  be  bound  by  no  regu- 
lations of  any  kind,  not  even  his  own. 

Poe  prided  himself  upon  being  able  to  plan  out  his  work  before  be- 
ginning. He  said  he  was  capable  of  knowing  exactly  where  he  was  head- 
ing and  to  have  the  end  in  view  and  the  means  of  attaining  that  end  be- 
fore he  began  his  work.  Poe  was  very  insistent  about  declaring  his  ideas 
of  how  a tale  should  be  constructed  skillfully  and  just  what  phases 
should  enter  into  the  literary  picture.  He  desired  a whole  without  any 
unnecessary  trimmings  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  design.  He  wishes 
his  reader  to  be  left  with  a feeling  of  completeness  and  to  recognize 
the  tale  as  a piece  of  art.  Cf  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
if  the  tale  was  full  of  irrelevant  and  immaterial  additions,  for  then  the 
oneness  would  be  lost  and  the  effect  would  be  indefinite.  Poe  wanted  to 
make  a lasting  impression  with  his  tales  and  that  is  why  he  stresses  the 
importance  of  effect. 

The  romanticists  did  not  write  of  life  as  it  should  be  but  as  they 
thought  it  might  be  if  their  dreams  came  true.  In  Poe's  declaration  of 
what  a taie  should  contain,  we  see  the  romantic  tendency  of  promoting 
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an  idea  which  is  the  subjective  interpretation  of  the  situation.  Poe 
says  that  all  details  not  contributing  to  this  idea,  are  omitted,  making 
the  story  effective  but  not  completely  real.  The  classical  idea  is  to 
make  the  story,  or  any  literary  work,  something  which  is  applicable  to 
all  men,  or  contains  a common  truth, which  is  of  interest  to  the  world. 

With  Poe’s  conception  of  the  proper  constituents  of  a tale  and  the 
purpose  of  the  tale,  we  can  see  that  though  the  effect  is  gained,  the 
general  truth  or  reality  is  lost  because  the  author  has  bent  characters 
and  events  to  fit  his  own  idea  and  to  produce  certain  effect,  thus  link- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  tale  belong  to  the  "art  for  art's  sake"  school. 
The  reader  cannot  derive  a general  idea  of  life  because  the  idea  is  sub- 
jective. The  purpose  of  the  tale  is  to  be  effective  and  the  presenta- 
tion is  limited.  If  the  writer  restricts  himself  to  only  presenting  one 
personal  idea  and  throws  out  any  additional  thoughts  which  might  be 
brought  in  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  subject,  he  is  seeking  after 
beauty in  a small  sphere  rather  than  hoping  to  attain  a general  truth 
in  a wide  field. 

Poe  is  intensely  subjective  because  he  expresses  his  own  fears, 
ideas  and  suppressed  desires.  If  his  works  are  tinged  with  despair, 
that  is  because  Poe  himself  felt  despair.  The  characters  are  usually 
frustrated  in  attaining  their  heart' s desire  or  they  never  accomplish 
what  they'-  have  set  as  their  goal.  Poe  himself  felt  hemmed  in  by  cir- 
cumstances and  bound  by  a world  which  failed  to  appreciate  his  genius. 
Many  of  Ms  heroes  brooded  upon  wrongs  done  to  them  by  the  past  or  by 
present  associates.  Many  plotted  revenge  and  executed  heinous  crimes 
to  avenge  fancied  or  real  injuries. 
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Poe*  s works  show  not  only  a romanticism  of  thought  and  action  ’cut 
most  especially  an  emotional  romanticism.  The  characters  reveal  their 
innermost  feelings  and  suppressed  desires.  While  we  are  reading,  there 
steals  over  us  at  times,  almost  a feeling  of  embarrassment  when  some  of 
the  characters  toss  aside  their  inhibitions.  The  reader  feels  helpless 
as  he  sees  a hero  perform  a horrible  deed  in  following  some  hitherto 
suppressed  desire.  One  gasps  with  amazement  as  a character  logical  iy 
plots  a degrading  crime.  Rarely  is  anything  good  or  fine  accomplished. 
Usually  the  idea  is  carried  through  but  is  not  always  a praiseworthy 
thought  and  some  times  the  idea  is  one  of  revenge.  After  finishing  most 
of  Poe's  tales  we  are  haunted  by  images  of  men  who  were  miserable  through- 
out their  lives  and  died  as  failures  or  who  killed  someone  whom  they  felt 
was  responsible  for  their  unhappiness.  The  classicists  gave  their  read- 
ers a feeling  of  having  learned  a moral  lesson  after  completing  a tale  of 
their  composition.  The  classicists  built  up  rather  th  an  tore  down. 

They  wrote  of  men  who  performed  great  deeds  of  valor  and  who  left  the 
reader  with  a desire  to  imitate  their  ideas.  When  finishing  a tale  of 
Poe’ s,  who  would  care  to  follov/  in  the  footsteps  of  his  hero  or  heroine? 

Poe's  choice  of  subjects  for  his  tales  and  his  treatment,  provide  his 
reader  with  an  escape  from  hum-drum  life,  but  not  with  a solution  for  his 
problems.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  far  from  familiar  to  the  ordinary 
person;  for  example.  Foe  writes  about  insanity,  revenge,  mesmeriam, 
troubled  consciences  and  murders,  to  say  nothing  about  his  tales  of 
imaginative  science  and  those  of  the  grotesque.  His  subjects  are  far 


from  alluring  to  the  normal  reader;  even  his  tales  of  the  weird  and  the 
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beautiful^  because  they  are  too  surrounded  by  abnormalities  which  to 
most  persons  seem  unhealthy.  It  is  amazing  to  note  just  how  many  of 
Poe’s  characters  suffer  from  mental  disorders  which  arise  from  fancies 
dwelt  upon  for  too  long  a period.  So  many  of  his  characters  have 
obsessions,  perversions,  and  manias  which  rule  them.  One  wonders  if  Poe 
gained  his  knowledge  of  such  mental  conditions  from  himself,  as  so  many 
of  his  heroes  resemble  him  physically.  As  we  read  the  tales  they  seem 
to  have  invented  themselves  rather  than  being  the  result  of  a long  and 
arduous  task.  Poe' s tales  appear  to  have  been  written  under  a great 
emotional  strain  as  if  he  were  afraid  that  the  idea  would  suddenly  dis- 
appear from  the  deep  recesses  of  his  mind.  Even  Poe’ s trial  at  humor 
appears  forced.  The  reader  has  a feeling  that  the  author  is  laboring 
under  a grave  mental  pressure. 

Poe’s  characters  resembled  him  in  his  own  confused  thoughts,  es- 
pecially in  his  tales  of  the  grotesque  and  the  tales  of  horror.  Most 
of  the  characters  expressed  their  diabolical  ideas  and  were  not  hamper- 
ed by  inhibitions  nor  by  any  code  of  ethics  or  moral  laws.  Once  an  idea 
took  root  in  their  brain  they  had  to  carry  it  out  to  its,  sometimes, 
revolting  conclusion. 

As  we  take  stock  of  the  characters,  we  find  all  kinds  of  oddities 
who  are  misfits  in  the  world . We  read  of  a man  who  was  so  bad  that  he 
murdered  his  own  conscience,  a man  who  killed  a cat  and  finally  walled 
up  the  body  of  his  wife  but  was  found  out  because  of  the  shrieking  of  a 
second  cat.  Then  there  is  a man  so  wicked  that  he  never  could  rest  but 
felt  he  had  to  be  mingling  in  a crowd  to  get  away  from  the  voice  of  his 


conscience.  In  Poe' s tales  of  Insanity,  we  read  of  a character  who 
dwelt  upon  the  loveliness  of  his  fiancee*  s teeth  until  he  finally  ex- 
tracted then,  thinking  her  dead,  and  found  that  she  was  in  a coma.  In 
the  story  of  the  old  roan  with  a glazed  eye,  we  learn  of  a person  who 
brooded  upon  the  eye  until  he  killed  the  aged  man.  V/e  read  of  a man 
walling  up  his  friend  alive  because  he  sought  revenge;  and  in  still 
another  tale  we  see  a crippled  dwarf  setting  fire  to  eight  presons. 

We  learn  of  the  tortures  endured  by  a captive  during  the  Inquisition. 

Poe  describes  the  body  of  a mesmerized  man  who  has  been  dead  for  months. 
He  is  very  much  interested  in  people  buried  alive  and  in  the  dead  coming 
back  to  life. 

He  seems  to  be  held  by  a gruesome  clutch  and  appears  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  watching  decaying  beauty.  Many  of  Poe’s  heroines  show  signs  of 
consumption  and  pine  away  before  the  eyes  of  their  lovers.  The  roman- 
ticists thought  that  tuberculosis  was  a very  gentle  and  romantic  dis- 
ease. Poe’s  characters  were  certainly  unusual.  He  wrote  about  men 
who  were  vengeful  manic-depressives,  about  people  who  were  obsession- 
ridden,  men  who  were  unbalanced  mentally;  and  yet  he  usually  brought  out 
the  fact  that  such  men  were  abnormally  brilliant  and  actually  superior 
to  their  associates.  These  peculiar  characters  often  had  brilliant 
minds,  yet  because  they  were  so  extremely  intelligent  they  performed 
strange  and  often  horrible  deeds.  Poe  almost  finds  excuses  for  his 
unnatural  heroes  and  stresses  the  point  that  they  have  been  unappre- 
ciated by  the  world.  One  wonders  if  many  of  the  ideas  Poe  attributes 
to  his  characters  are  projections  of  his  own  fears. 
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Foe  treats  love  in  a unique  fashion  and  yet  he  expresses  the  ro- 
mantic thought  of  his  time, that  love  in  its  perfection  is  unattainable 
in  reality.  "For  one’s  love  is  for  something  infinitely  remote;  it  is 
as  Shelley  says,  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  expression  of 
romantic  longing: 


The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star. 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 

The  devotion  to  something  afar 
From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow."  * 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  most  of  the  romantic  lovers  did  not 
marry  their  ideal  loves  and  if  they  had  they  would  have  lost  the  idea  of 
their  wives  being  the  blue  flower  and  have  bestowed  this  title  upon  some 
new  maiden.  The  romantics  could  not  love  that  which  could  be  had.  They 
were  not  held  spellbound  by  a maiden  whom  they  could  catch  and  possess. 

"Nothing  could  be  less  suggestive  of  voluptuousness  than  Foe’ s 
nostalgia.  ’His  ecstasy,'  says  Stedman,  'is  that  of  the  nympholept 
seeking  an  evasive  being  of  whom  he  has  glimpses  by  moonlight,  starlight, 
even  fenlight,  but  never  by  noonday.’  The  embodiments  of  his  dream  that 
flit  through  his  tales  and  poems,  enhanced  his  popularity  with  the  ultra- 
romantic public  in  France.  These  strange  apparitions  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  epileptic,  cataleptic,  or  consumptive  made  a natural  appeal  to  a 
school  that  was  known  among  its  detractors  as  L'ecole  poitrinaire. 

'Tender  souls,'  says  Gautier,  ’were  specially  touched  by  Poe's  feminine 
figures,  so  vaporous,  so  transparent  and  of  an  almost  spectral  beauty.'  " 
Poe's  heroines  were  fading  away  into  eternity  and  their  beauty  became 


ravaged  before  the  eyes  of  their  lovers.  A few  times  the  feminine  char=- 

**  Rousseau  and  Romanticism 
by  Irving  Babbitt — p.  226 
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acters  are  first  cousins  of  their  lovers  and  they  are  consumptive  as 
in  Berenice  and  Eleanor  a.  Poe’ s oral  wife  was  not  only  consumptive  but 
his  first  cousin  as  well.  Ke  seems  to  like  to  romanticize  his  own  drab 
life  in  his  tales. 

In  Poe’s  tales  no  normal  happiness  is  ever  achieved,  and  if,  as  in 
Ligeia , married  love  is  shown,  it  is  not  lasting.  Death  usually  inter- 
venes between  lovers, and  the  beautiful  beloved  is  seized  by  disease. 

Poe  wrote  about  seventy  tales  and  he  constantly  revised  and  improv- 
ed then  during  his  life.  All  the  tales  are  not  on  the  sane  level  of 
merit.  His  extravaganzas  and  burlesques  grew  less  popular  as  the  sub- 
jects became  outdated.  People  only  maintain  interest  in  works,  when  the 
theme  is  one  which  always  holds  a universal,  timeless  charm. 

Some  of  Poe’ s tales  deal  with  murders,  detected  by  Monsieur  DupLn, 
who  has  an  uncanny  flair  for  tracking  down  criminals  by  a highly  in- 
tellectual method  of  deduction,  which  smacks  of  a keen  knowledge  of 
abnormal  psychology.  Poe  was  delighted  with  himself  when  he  found  that 
he  was  capable  of  logical  deduction  and  could  work  out  detective  stories. 
Poe  knew  himself  to  be  a shadowy  dreamer  and  when  he  began  to  work  upon 
the  progress  of  criminals  and  the  inner  mechanisms  which  prompted  them 
to  the  performance  of  their  dastardly  deeds,  Poe  was  pleased  that  he 
had  the  ability  to  hold  to  one  definite  point  and  to  prove  it  logically. 
He  actually  thought  of  himself  in  the  place  of  Dupin  and  sniffed  out 
the  crime  to  its  finality.  He  solved  the  criminal  problems  as  if  he 
had  been  an  imminent  psychiatrist.  The  difference  between  a real  short 
story  and  a filled-out  magazine  article  can  be  noticed  by  comparing 
The  Uurders  in  the  Hue  Morgue  with  The  Mystery  of  L-larie  Roget.  In  the 
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latter,  the  crime  has  been  all  worked  out  but  in  the  former,  Poe  illus- 
trated a method  of  thought  which  made  it  artistic  as  a short  story. 

Many  times  Poe's  imagination  failed  him  and  he  declares  that  some 
feeling  or  place  is  "too  horrible  to  describe."  Again  we  notice  that 
he  does  not  bother  with  giving  names  and  definite  locations.  This  idea 
of  far-away  locale  is  a truly  romantic  touch.  Objects  and  places  which 
are  too  dreadful  to  mention  or  to  describe  lend  an  air  of  mystery  as  the 
reader  tries  to  picture  what  Poe  must  have  seen  in  his  imagination  and 
could  not  write.  But  on  the  other  hand  Poe  gives  minute  descriptions  of 
people,  their  characters  and  their  faces.  It  is  amusing  ho1.?  many  times 
when  Poe  was  describing  an  intelligent  man  or  beautiful  woman,  he  always 
brought  out  the  fact  that  they  had  high  and  wide  foreheads.  Both  Poe 
and  his  wife  had  exceptionally  deep  brows.  In  fact,  he  describes  himself 
more  than  once  in  the  character  of  the  hero,  who  is  then  a person  of  a 
gentle  background  and  possesses  a brilliant  mind.  Poe  is  definitely  an 
egotist  and  self-satisfied. 

In  Poe's  tales  even  nature  takes  on  a morbid  hue.  The  scenery  is 
overcast  by  a dark  shadow  of  grim  foreboding  and  the  landscape  in  itself 
reflects  the  unhappiness  of  the  inhabitants.  His  people  seem  shut  off 
from  a normal  world  and  move  in  a sphere  of  their  own  mental  upsets.  The^ 
live  in  dreary  houses  dimly  lighted  and  decorated  as  if  a funeral  were 
about  to  be  held.  The  draperies  are  dark  and  the  sunlight  falling  upon 
the  floors  is  pale.  Everything  in  Poe's  tales  is  reminiscent  of  death 
or  the  presence  of  some  force  which  is  destructive. 

It  is  odd  that  Poe' s heroes  have  no  names  or  they  do  not  care  to 
mention  them  and  even  some  of  the  heroines  bear  no  earthly  names  as: 
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Berenice,  Morelia,  Ligeia  and  Ulalume.  These  women,  too,  were  descended 
from  strange  parents  or  from  weird  families  too  gruesome  to  record.  They 
seem  suddenly  to  have  entered  into  the  lives  of  the  heroes.  The  hero  of 
Ligeia  said:  "I  cannot,  for  my  soul,  remember  how,  when  or  even  precise- 
ly where  I first  became  acquainted  with  the  lady  Ligeia."  Many  of  these 
women  possess  some  forbidden  knowledge,  as  did  the  heroes,  which  only 
helped  to  intensify  their  abnormal  imaginations. 

Poe  could  not  seem  to  escape  from  morbid  fancies  and  while  his 
stories  are  unlike,  yet  their  underlying  theme  of  death  and  destruction 
is  always  the  same.  He  seems  haunted  by  horrible  thoughts  and  fancies 
which  he  cannot  conquer.  The  tales  seem  to  be  written  as  flight  frcm 
reality  but  certainly  reality  is  less  terrifying  to  most  than  Poe’s 
dreams  or  nightmarish  tales.  It  is  interesting  to  find  in  most  cases 
the  heroes  maintain  that  they  cannot  account  for  their  strange  actions 
or  they  do  not  know  where  they  can  base  their  emotions.  Their  desires 
suddenly  attach  themselves  upon  them  and  they  find  that  they  must  carry 
out  these  peculiar  thoughts.  Some  of  the  characters  spend  hours  in  med- 
itation and  others  are  driven  to  instantaneous  performance  of  their  ideaj . 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  answer  to  Poe 1 s morbidity  may  be  found  in 
the  complete  sexlessness  of  his  works.  Yet,  although  Poe  brags  about  the 
purity  and  chastity  of  his  works,  he  certainly  was  far  from  delicate  in 
his  bloody  descriptions.  It  is  odd  that  a person  who  was  shocked  by  im- 
purity and  sexual  indelicacy  would  be  so  entralled  by  deeds  of  violence 
to  women.  Poe’s  females  lack  passion  in  their  love  just  as  the  heroes 
are  devoid  of  normal  reactions.  They  all  seem  like  shadows. 
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Another  point  about  Poe' s characters,  they  are  all  from  a long  line 
of  nobility,  possibly  too  noble  to  trace  and  they  do  not  have  any  ordi- 
nary occupations;  they  are  separated  from  the  ordinary  persons  of  this 
world  and  are  free  to  brood  by  themselves  in  gorgeous  surroundings.  They 
do  not  associate  with  people  and  seem  apart  from  humanity  and  have  no 
fear  of  laws.  They  live  by  their  own  code  of  ethics  and  have  their  own 
moral  laws  or  lack  of  them  as  they  see  fit.  In  fact  most  of  the  char- 
acters are  definitely  unmoral  and  seem  to  fear  no  law  in  this  world  or 
in  the  next.  Poe  has  no  religious  characters  nor  do  his  heroes  ever 
seem  to  think  of  C-od,  — probably  because  Poe  was  so  irreligious  and  un- 
decided about  his  own  beliefs  along  those  lines. 

Poe  does  not  write  of  normal  happy  homes  with  loving  wives  and  de- 
voted fa.ther s.  He  is  not  interested  in  men  who  come  home  ever;,'-  night  to 
their  homes  and  are  met  by  laughing  children.  Poe  does  not  mention 
married  love  except  that  which  dies.  In  The  Assignation  he  mentions  a 
drowning  baby  but  the  mother  is  too  interested  in  meeting  her  lover  to 
clasp  the  rescued  babe  in  her  arms.  Poe  lacks  virility  in  his  tales,  and 
his  characters  while  passionate  in  a neurotic  sense,  are  not  natural  in 
their  reactions  to  every-day  happenings. 

Poe’s  talent  or  literary  gift  does  not  seem  to  be  his  way  of  de- 
picting life  but  his  method  of  expression.  He  had  a gift  for  telling  his 
delusions  and  describing  his  fancies  that  enables  men  to  visualize  his 
dreams.  Even  when  the  tales  are  read  we  are  pursued  by  the  horrible 
ideas  he  has  expressed.  Though  we  learn  nothing  constructive  from  Poe 
as  how  to  lead  better  lives  or  to  improve  our  minds,  we  do  feel  as  if 
we  had  had  a glimpse  into  the  inner  lives  of  mentally  deranged  persons. 
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Our  own  lives  seem  brighter  by  far  after  reading  Foe  and  we  are  pleased 
to  find  normality  again. 

Poe  assumes  that  all  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of  some  torture  or 
some  major  calamity.  He  does  not  pause  once  he  has  started  to  describe 
some  repulsive  deed.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  his  readers  are 
famishing  for  the  full  details  of  any  brutality  which  he  decides  to  re- 
veal. Even  though  we  recoil  in  disgust,  we  cannot  help  reading  on  to 
the  finish  because  Poe  is  such  a compelling  writer  and  his  fluency  and 
vividness  demand  that  we  continue  along  the  path  which  he  has  led  us. 

Poe  had  no  sense  of  humor  and  he  knew  it.  However,  he  thought  that 
he  could  develop  humor  in  about  the  same  fashion  as  he  went  about  develop- 
ing cryptograms.  He  was  quite  mechanical  about  his  form  of  humor  and 
strangely  enough,  his  idea  of  something  funny  was  really  gruesome.  For 
example,  a man  who  was  later  hanged  ’’thus  describes  his  experience : ’I 

was  here,  accordingly,  thrown  out  at  the  sign  of  Grow  (by  which  tavern  the 
coach  happened  to  be  passing)  without  meeting  with  any  farther  accident 
than  the  breaking  of  both  my  arms  under  the  left  hind  wheel  of  the  vehicle. 
I must  besides  do  the  driver  justice  to  state  that  he  did  not  forget  to 
throw  after  me  the  largest  of  my  trunks,  which,  unfortunately  falling 
on  my  head,  fractured  my  skull  in  a manner  at  once  interesting  and  ex- 
traordinary . ' " * 

There  is  a savagery  about  this  type  of  forced  humor  which  is  far 

from  funny.  Why  did  Poe  have  to  picture  characters  who  were  suffering 

in  some  way  even  when  they  seem  to  be  enjoying  it?  Poe’s  characters 

suffered  either  mentally  or  physically.  Another  one  of  his  so-called 

* Edgar  Allan  Poe 
by  Krutch — p.  203 
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humorous  tales  is  about  a woman  who  thrust  her  head  through  a hole  in 
the  clock  face  and  it  was  caught  there  until  finally  she  was  decapitated. 
Poe  laughs  alone,  for  who  can  enjoy  his  strange  sense  of  humor. 

In  the  tales  we  see  Poe*  s romanticism,  we  sense  the  shadows  of  fu- 
ture horrors.  We  feel  hemmed  in  by  grim  walls  of  disillusionment  and 
we  too  go  through  the  mental  tortures  which  possess  the  minds  of  the 
heroes.  We  feel  as  though  we  were  helplessly  standing  by  watching  some- 
one lose  his  grip  on  reality  and  sink  into  an  abyss  of  despair  and  we 
know  that  we  cannot  say  a word  of  encouragement.  The  tales  grip  one  so 
completely  that  one  waits  breathlessly  hoping  that  the  hero  will  not  carry 
out  his  plan  and  yet  all  the  while  we  realize  that  everything,  even  the 
scenery  is  ready  for  death  and  disaster.  Poe  has  framed  his  pictures 
so  that  the  reader  is  usually  prepared  for  an  unhappy  ending  and  yet  he 
continues  to  hope  in  vain  for  at  least  a mild  form  of  death.  After  read- 
ing some  of  Foe’s  more  horrible  tales,  especially  those  dealing  with  in- 
sanity, we  become  resigned  to  violent  deaths  and  get  to  the  point  where 
we  only  wish  that  once  the  bodies  are  laid  to  rest  that  they  do  not  re- 
appear. Poe  is  at  his  best  when  he  makes  us  wait  in  hair-raising  suspense 
for  a corpse  to  enter  the  room. 

Poe ’ s Tales  Weird  and  Beautiful  are  very  popular  and  highly  roman- 
tic . In  The  Assignation,  Poe  takes  us  to  Venice,  where  he  tells  us  of 
seeing  an  infant  falling  into  the  canal  from  the  arms  of  a beautiful 
mother,  virile  the  father  strums  upon  a guitar,  now  and  then  pausing  to 
give  directions  to  the  rescuers.  Suddenly  a cloaked  figure  springs  out 
of  the  shadow,  dives  and  recovers  the  baby.  The  mother  does  not  receive 
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the  child  but  stands  rooted  to  the  spot  blushing.  Then  she  murmurs  to 
the  rescuer,  "thou  hast  conquered  - one  hour  after  sunrise  - we  shall 
meet  - so  let  it  be’."  After  sunrise  the  author  goes  to  visit  the  hero  of 
the  episode,  finds  himself  in  a luxurious  palace  fairly  blazing  with 
splendor.  Poe  loves  to  describe  gorgeous  furnishings  and  the  local  color 
is  done  most  effectively  here.  Despite  his  friendliness,  his  host  seems 
excited  as  if  he  expected  a visitor  at  any  moment.  After  pointing  to 
many  of  the  works  of  art  in  his  rooms,  the  stranger  suggested  a drink 
and  shows  his  guest  a startlingly  real  portrait  of  the  Marchesa 
Aphrodite,  the  same  woman  whose  child  he  had  rescued  the  night  before. 

The  toast  the  host  offered  was, 

"Stay  for  me  there'.  I ?dll  not  fail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale." 

Hardly  had  he  cast  himself  upon  the  sofa  when  a servant  of  the  Marchesa 
dashed  in  to  say  that  his  mistress  had  been  poisoned.  Our  visitor  then 
looked  to  find  that  his  host  was  also  dead. 

Thus  does  Poe  adhere  to  his  idea  that  the  ideal  of  love  is  unat- 
tainable and  these  lovers  had  to  die  to  be  together.  Even  in  describing 
the  portrait  he  emphasized  the  melancholy  in  the  face  of  Aphrodite.  Poe 
shows  his  love  of  the  picturesque  and  the  mysterious,  for  we  never  do 
find  out  the  real  relationship  of  the  lovers  except  that  they  were 
willing  to  commit  suicide.  Aphrodite  loved  deeper  in  a romantic  sense 
than  in  a maternal  sense,  as  a true  romantic  heroine  should. 

In  Ligeia  Poe  reaches  the  height  of  romanticism.  The  hero  is  a 
scholar  but  is  surpassed  in  knowledge  by  his  wife.  He  does  not  know 
of  Ligeia' s family  background  or  her  family  name.  Ligeia.  was  mysterious. 


flitting  in  and  out  of  her  husband’s  study  as  a shadow,  exquisite  in 
her  ’’unclassical  beauty."  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  heroine 
had  a lofty  forehead  vdth  a Hebrew  nose,  two  distinct  features  of  Poe 
himself.  Foe  usually  went  into  great  detail  about  the  features  of  his 
heroes  and  heroines.  Ligeia  had  enormous  eyes  which  were  larger  than 
those  of  our  race.  Poe  tells  us  that  they  were  "gazelle"  like  and  very 
strange  in  expression.  The  husband  sought  to  find  out  what  his  wife' s 
eyes  reminded  him  of,  but  in  vain.  In  spite  of  Ligeia' s outward  calm  she 
could  be  very  angry  in  a moment  of  passion  and  while  she  did  not  raise 
her  voice,  the  tone  showed  the  fierce  energy  behind  it. 

The  husband  was  entralled  by  the  vast  knowledge  his  wife  possessed 
and  she  opened  up  to  him  many  untrodden  paths  of  wisdom.  As  they  studi- 
ed together,  Ligeia  began  to  fade  and  yet  her  eyes  grew  brighter  and  as 
she  wasted  awray  she  poured  out  her  deep  love  to  her  husband  and  told  of 
her  passionate  longing  for  life.  She  fought  death  every  step  of  the  way. 
On  her  deathbed  she  asked  her  husband  to  recite  the  Conqueror  Worn,  one 
of  Poe' s own  poems,  and  she  cried  out  to  God  that  death  should  be  con- 
quered for  man  does  not  yield  himself  to  death  whole  heartedly.  After  her 
death,  the  husband  left  the  Rhine  and  went  to  a wilder  section  of  England 
where  he  married  the  blond  Lady  Rowena . Poe  describes  the  bridal  chamber 
as  containing  furnishings  of  all  periods,  yet  the  room  was  foreboding, 
for  it  was  dim  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  were  decorated  in  grotesque 
patterns  of  semi-Gothic  designs.  The  bridal  couch  itself  was  of  ebony 
and  stood  on  granite  from  ancient  tombs.  The  very  draperies  were  in  per- 
petual motion  as  if  stirred  by  an  ill  wind.  The  whole  room  was  a horribl 
nightmare  with  its  death-like  and  ghastly  decorations. 


After  a brief  period  of  married  happiness  this  second  wife  begins 
to  fear  her  husband1 s temper  and  he  to  loathe  her.  He  constantly  recalled 
the  perfections  of  Ligeia  and  dwelt  upon  her  beauty.  He  wished  that  he 
could  restore  her  to  life. 

During  a serious  illness  Rowena  complained  of  strange  noises  and 
expressed  fears.  One  night,  while  the  husband  was  about  to  give  the 
fainting  woman  a glass  of  vine , he  felt  an  invisible  presence  in  the 
room  and  saw  some  ruby  drops  fall  out  of  nowhere  into  the  goblet.  After 
drinking  the  vine  the  Lady  Rowena  grew  worse  and  finally  died. 

As  the  husband  sat  by  Rowena' s body  in  the  dreary  chamber,  he 
thought  not  of  her  but  remembered  the  grief  he  suffered  when  he  saw  his 
Ligeia  enshrouded. 

At  midnight  the  husband  heard  a low  sob  from  the  bed.  Suddenly  a 
flush  appeared  over  the  corpse.  He  attempted  to  revive  his  wife  but  in 
vain,  so  he  flung  himself  back  upon  his  couch  to  think  again  upon  Ligeia. 
Many  times  this  happened  and  each  time  the  woman  went  back  again  to  death. 
After  these  periods  of  revivification  the  body  would  become  like  one 
which  had  been  an  inmate  of  a tomb  for  many  days. 

All  through  the  night,  the  husband  waited  and  aided  the  corpse  to 
come  back  to  life.  He  was  exhausted  and  worn  from  opium  and  bemoaning 
the  fate  of  his  beloved  Ligeia.  Suddenly  the  enshrouded  corpse  arose 
and  with  closed  eyes  advanced  into  the  room.  It,  is  with  the  greatest 
suspense  we  read  of  the  figure  appearing  taller  than  the  Lady  Rowena 
and  as  the  woman  takes  off  the  bindings  around  her  head,  long  black  hair 
streams  down  over  her  shoulders  and  then  she  opens  her  eyes.  The  hus- 
band knows  the  woman  standing  before  him  is  his  lost  love,  Ligeia, 
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Poe,  in  this  tale  deals  with  the  supernatural  and  he  brings  in  many 
elements  which  show  how  he  loves  strangeness  and  beauty  combined.  This 
whole  tale  is  very  Gothic  in  its  descriptions  especially  those  of  the 
bridal  room.  Here  again  we  have  the  unattainable  love  upon  this  earth 
and  the  illusiveness  ox  perfect  happiness. 

We  have  color  in  an  intense  degree.  The  bridal  chamber  is  eerie  and 
the  furnishings  are  weird.  The  husband  is  on  the  verge  of  a mental 
collapse  and  does  not  trust  his  own  eyes  or  ears  because  he  takes  opium. 
The  whole  tale  builds  up  constantly  for  the  terrific  climax.  From  the 
very  beginning  we  are  made  readjr  for  some  tremendous  happening,  for  there 
is  nothing  normal  or  natural  in  the  tale  even  at  the  opening. 

Poe  shows  great  imaginative  powers  and  as  we  read  we  almost  feel  as 
if  we  were  sitting  by  that  enshrouded  figure  and  wanting  to  leave  but 
the  story  is  so  forceful  in  its  emotionality  that  we  seem  chained  to 
that  repelling  room  to  watch  the  corpse  come  to  life. 

When  the  tale  is  done  and  the  beloved  is  restored  to  the  husband, 
one  does  not  close  the  book  with  deep  satisfaction, feeling  that  love  has 
triumphed  over  death  and  that  The  Conqueror  Worm  has  been  defeated  by 
love,  but  rather  one  is  seized  by  an  intense  curiosity  as  to  how  long 
Ligeia  can  live.  Poe  leaves  his  l-eaders  anxious  to  know  more  about  this 
passionate  woman  who  could  come  back  to  her  husband  through  the  body  of 
the  second  wife.  The  end  of  all  romantic  tales  is  to  give  pleasure. 

In  Ligeia.  we  see  the  lack  of  didacticism;  we  learn  nothing  nor  are  we 
taught  a moral  lesson.  From  the  opening  page  there  is  a pervading  air 
of  mystery  not  only  in  Poe’s  refusal  to  give  family  names  but  in  the  very 
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features  of  Ligeia,  in  ‘.Those  eves  are  secrets  of  the  past  which  the  hus- 
band cannot  recall. 

The  locale  is  sinister;  the  dim  castle  of  the  Rhine  and  then  the 
weird  mansion  in  the  hills  of  England.  Poe  rarely  gives  us  definite  lo- 
cations or  definite  time.  This  tale  might  have  been  in  any  century. 

It  is  timeless  and  the  emotions  it  expresses  are  universal;  they  could 
be  in  any  period,  for  human  nature  when  it  is  under  unnatural  conditions 
will  react  in  a peculiar  way.  Poe  shows  his  power  of  expression  and  his 
forcefulness  in  being  able  to  tell  a story  and  to  make  the  readers  feel 
similar  reactions  to  those  of  the  hero  as  he  stood  watch  over  the  corpse. 

Poe  begins  his  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  by  immediately  bringing 
the  reader  into  a gloomy  countryside  and  there  describing  the  dreary 
scenery.  Before  the  home  of  Roderick  Usher,  a dark  evil  looking  tarn 
flowed.  The  dwelling  itself  was  ancient  and  while  the  whole  building 
looked  strong  and  in  one  piece,  yet  each  individual  stone  in  the  edifice 
appeared  to  be  decaying.  There  was  a partially  concealed  fissure  which 
ran  from  the  roof  to  the  bottom  of  the  house  and  finally  disappeared  in 
the  sulien  waters  of  the  tarn.  Upon  entering  the  forbidding  house,  the 
visitor  was  led  to  meet  his  host,  who  was  a former  classmate  of  his. 

Roderick  Usher  received  his  guest  in  a dimly  lighted  room  with  dark 
draperies  upon  the  walls.  The  host  is  described  as  many  have  described 
Poe's  features.  It  is  thought  that  Foe  was  really  telling  about  his  own 
looks,  for  the  host  has  a pale  complexion,  large  eyes,  Hebrew  nose,  silkei. 
hair  and  a prominent  forehead.  The  friend  was  over-cordial  and  seemed 
to  be  under  a strain.  He  had  many  phobias  and  only  wore  certain  kind 
of  garments  and  could  not  bear  strong  light.  Although  he  did  not  care 
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for  the  odors  of  flowers,  he  reveled  in  the  sounds  of  stringed  instru- 
ments. 

Roderick  confessed  to  his  friend  that  he  did  not  fear  danger  but 
only  the  effect,  which  was  terror.  The  two  men  read,  listened  to  music 
and  had  discussions  about  philosophy  for  days.  One  day  the  host  spoke 
of  his  sister,  the  Lady  Madeline,  who  was  dying  of  a strange  disease  which 
would  leave  him  alone  and  the  last  of  the  Ushers.  As  he  spoke,  the 
sister  slowly  walked  past  the  door  and  disappeared  into  the  gloom. 

Roderick  painted  subjects  which  were  in  his  mind;  he  tried  to  put 
his  ideas  upon  canvas.  He  did  a phantasmagoric  conception  of  a vault 
which  although  it  had  no  outlet  there  was  a light  flooding  the  tunnel. 

The  man1 s favorite  poem  was  The  Haunted  Palace,  which  is  an  excellent 
description  of  someone  losing  his  mind  gradually.  It  is  really  the  de- 
caying of  a brilliant  mind  such  as  Roderick  possessed. 

Upon  the  death  of  Madeline  her  brother  interred  the  body  in  a vault 
in  the  house.  The  two  men  carried  her  to  the  basement  and  took  a last 
look  at  the  girl.  She  lay  in  the  coffin  with  a blush  upon  her  cheek  and 
a smile  upon  her  lips. 

Roderick  began  to  be  very  strange  in  his  behavior  and  one  night  dur- 
ing a storm,  his  guest  read  to  him  to  take  his  mind  off  the  fury  of  the 
outside.  As  he  read,  there  were  various  noises  mentioned  in  the  story 
■which  the  nan  fancied  that  he  really  heard.  Roderick  appeared  to  be  lis- 
tening and  swung  his  chair  around  to  face  the  door.  The  horror  of  the 
windy  night  had  increased  and  there  was  a terrifying  grating  noise  heard. 
Roderick  cowered  in  his  seat  and  murmured  that  he  had  been  hearing  his 
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sister  nove  in  her  tomb  for  many  days  and  that  he  had  not  dared  to  men- 
tion it.  The  door  opened  and  there  stood  the  bloody  figure  of  Madeline, 
who  now  fell  upon  her  brother  and  bore  him  to  the  floor  in  her  real  death 
agonies.  Roderick  Usher  fell  dead  beneath  her,  a victim  of  the  terror 
which  he  had  feared.  The  guest  ran  out  into  the  storm  and  suddenly  the 
house  was  surrounded  by  a ghastly  hue  and  the  fissure  was  rent  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  mansion.  As  the  whole  building  crumbled  into 
the  tarn,  the  waters  flowed  over  the  remains. 

Here  we  see  a great  romantic  writing  with  all  the  aspects  of  roman- 
ticism. Poe  shows  subjectivity  in  making  the  hero  like  himself.  We  have 
the  gruesomeness  of  watching  supernatural  powers  at  work.  There  is  a 
great  stress  upon  the  emotions  all  the  way  through,  as  we  first  see  the 
visitor  enter  the  ill-fated  house.  Even  the  landscape  reflects  the  brood- 
ing melancholy  which  seeps  into  the  soul  of  the  owner  of  the  House  of 
Usher.  The  river,  or  rivulet,  which  flows  by  the  house  is  a grim  remin- 
der that  all  is  not  well  within  the  home.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  Gothic 
and  throughout  the  tale  we  are  aware  of  some  horrible  force  which  is 
about  to  strike  at  the  inmates  of  this  terrible  home.  In  this  tale  we 
have  again,  love  thwarted,  even  though  this  time  the  love  is  between  a 
brother  and  a sister,  for  they  are  the  last  of  a long  line  and  he  loses 
his  mind  watching  her  waste  away  before  his  eyes.  The  house  itself  with 
its  foreboding  exterior  and  its  grim  interior  is  picturesque  and  mys- 
terious. Throughout  the  whole  tale  we  are  breathlessly  awaiting  the  mo- 
ment of  horror  and  when  it  comes  we  are  unstrung  by  its  revolting  im- 
plications of  living  death  in  a tomb. 
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Of  Poe' s Ms  Found  in  a Bottle,  Joseph  Conrad  has  said  in  the  letter 
about  Coleridge’ s Albatross,  "The  indifference  of  the  animated  corpses 
to  the  living  people  resembles  the  indifference  of  the  secular  ghosts 
in  the  overgrown  ship  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe' s impressive  version  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman  (Ms  Found  in  a Bottle.)  A very  fine  piece  of  work  - 
about  as  fine  as  anything  of  that  kind  can  be  - and  so  authentic  in  de- 
tail that  it  might  have  been  told  by  a sailor  of  a sombre  and  poetical 
genius  in  the  invention  of  the  fantastic."  This  tale  of  Poe's  is  one 
of  the  best.  It  was  a prize  story,  published  in  the  Baltimore  Saturday 
Visitor  for  October  12,  1833*  It  purports  to  be  the  transcription  of 
a story  found  in  a bottle  written  by  a man  whose  ship  has  been  damaged 
by  a storm.  The  man  and  a Swede  were  the  only  surviving  members  of  the 
c rev;.  Suddenly  the  nan  is  washed  by  a tremendous  wave  onto  the  rigging 
of  a ship.  The  crew  of  this  strange  ship  are  old  men,  who  consulted 
ancient  maps.  No  one  notices  the  new  arrival  and  the  boat  sped. on  its 
way  towards  the  north.  The  vessel  is  caught  in  a whirlpool  surrounded 
by  ice  and  the  last  words  of  the  tale  tell  that  the  ship  is  going  down. 

This  tale  is  reminiscent  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  Coleridge’ s tale 
of  an  unpiloted  ship.  Poe  has  also  borrowed  the  Albatross  f rom  C oleridge . 
The  tale  is  filled  with  adventure  and  mystery;  the  ship  speeding  on 
through  darkness  on  an  unknown  mission:  the  passenger  full  of  apprehension 
as  to  its  destiny.  The  vise  looking  men,  who  ignore  the  presence  of  the 
shipwrecked  stranger,  contribute  to  a highly  mysterious  atmosphere. 

Poe  made  the  reader  feel  the  helplessness  of  man  against  the  power  of 
supernatural  inf luenc e s . 
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In  The  Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym,  Poe  writes  of  a man,  who 


after  surviving  a mutiny,  finds  himself  with  some  of  the  crew  on  a batter- 
ed ship  with  nothing  to  eat  or  drink.  Poe  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
one  of  the  remaining  men  is  killed  and  eaten.  They  sight  a ghost- ship 
of  corpses.  Finally  they  are  taken  on  board  a vessel  heading  south, 
while  exploring  a new  land,  the  natives  managed  to  kill  all  but  two  of 
the  party  in  a landslide.  The  tale  ends  with  two  men  escaping  in  a boat 
with  a native,  who  after  uttering  a shriek,  dies  and  the  men  find  them- 
selves in  a whirlpool. 

The  details  of  this  adventure  are  gory  and  revolting.  At  Poe*  s 
death  he  kept  calling  for  ‘'Reynolds15  who  is  a character  in  this  tale  of 
horror.  Again  in  this  tale  the  weird  albatross  is  mentioned  and  Poe  in- 
troduces an  eerie  note  in  the  ghost-ship  manned  by  corpses.  The  char- 
acters seemed  doomed  for  a horrible  end,  not  as  just  punishment  for 
wrongs  committed,  as  in  the  classic  literature,  but  simply  because  they 
cannot  cope  with  the  mysterious  and  implacable  forces  beyond  the  earth- 
ly realm. 

In  A Descent  Into  The  Maelstrom,  an  old  Norwegian  fisherman  tells 
a traveller  a tale  of  the  great  whirlpool  called  the  Maelstrom.  During 
a hurricane,  he  and  his  two  brothers  were  caught  in  it.  The  others  were 
lost  in  the  fury  of  the  whirlpool  and  this  man  survived  because  he  lashed 
himself  to  a cylindrical  barrel  which  resisted  the  suction.  The  old  man 
was  saved  and  as  a result  of  the  terror  he  endured  as  hewas  swirling 
about  in  the  funnel  of  water,  his  hair  turned  white . Poe  describes  the 
man's  mental  processes  while  he  was  in  the  power  of  the  watery c one  and 
gives  in  detail  his  emotional  reaction.  Foe  delights  in  shoving  a su- 


periority  by  exhibiting  unnatural  powers,  based  upon  profound  knowledge. 
Poe  liked  to  surprise  people  by  displaying  knowledge  which  was  scientific 
and  definitely  unusual. 

Among  the  grotesque  and  amusing  tales,  we  have  The  Devil  in  the 
Belfry.  Poe  does  not  mention  the  time  that  the  story  took  place,  but 
it  has  a rather  medieval  flavor,  with  its  practical  joke  and  practical 
moral.  He  tells  of  a quiet  Dutch  Borough,  in  which  the  inhabitants  lived 
by  the  striking  of  the  clock  in  the  steeple  of  The  Town-Council.  All 
the  good  women  cooked  according  to  the  clock,  the  men  smoking  their  pipes, 
listened  for  the  sound  of  the  clock’ s bell,  even  the  young  boys  had 
watches;  in  fact  the  whole  town  was  time-conscience.  A mischievous 
little  man  came  from  over  the  hills  and  beat  the  bell-tender  with  a 
fiddle  and  the  bell  struck  thirteen.  All  the  system  was  upset  in  the  town 
and  Poe  ends  his  tale  by  asking  all  the  lovers  of  correct  time  to  help 
restore  order  in  the  town.  Poe  himself  disliked  punctuality  and  too 
great  a stress  upon  trivialities.  He  was  evidently  poking  fun  at  pre- 
cisionists;  people  who  are  sticklers  for  exactness  in  small  matters. 

Poe  probably  felt  that  genius  and  talent  were  hampered  by  time. 

In  The  Imp  of  The  Perverse,  we  read  of  a man  who  thought  he  had  per- 
formed the  perfect  crime.  He  had  asphyxiated  his  victim  by  poisoning 
the  candle  and  making  fumes  deadly.  Poe  gives  us  an  interesting  study 
in  criminal  physchology.  He  shows  us  the  ideas  which  haunt  the  murderer, 
who  keeps  assuring  himself  that  he  will  never  be  apprehended  by  the  law 
if  he  does  not  confess.  Then  he  tries  to  suppress  the  urge  to  confess. 

As  he  runs  he  attracts  the  attention  of  the  crowd  and  he  screams  aloud 
his  sin,  for  he  has  driven  himself  insane.  This  Tale  is  romantic  in  its 
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emotionalism.  Liany  of  the  romantics  were  interested  in  insanity  as  a 
subject  in  literature. 

In  the  Tales  of  Conscience,  we  come  upon  V/illiam  Wilson  which  is  a 
story  of  a man  who  from  boyhood  is  pursued  by  his  conscience,  which  takes 
a body  like  to  his  own.  All  through  his  life  he  is  hounded  by  this  twin, 
who  reprimands  him  when  he  does  wrong,  until  finally  in  a rage  the  man 
kills  the  person  who  so  strongly  resembles  himself  and  finds  that  he  has 
slain  his  own  conscience.  The  tale  is  very  entertaining.  Poe  does 
an  excellent  piece  of  work  in  describing  the  sensations  of  Wilson  as 
he  attempts  to  escape  from  the  pursuing  conscience. 

In  The  Man  Of  The  Crowd,  Poe  tells  the  story  of  another  lost  soul 
who  was  so  depraved  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  alone  with  his  own  con- 
science. All  day  and  all  night  this  old  man  followed  the  crowd  to  try  to 
get  away  from  his  own  thoughts.  We  see  despair  at  its  height  in  this 
tale  and  we  find  ourselves  wondering  what  dartardly  deed  this  man  must 
have  committed  to  be  so  afraid  of  his  conscience. 

The  Black  Gat,  leaves  us  breathless  with  disgust  upon  reading  of  a 
man  who  grew  to  hate  his  pet  so  much  that  he  gouged  out  its  eyes. 

We  are  glad  that  the  second  animal  revealed  the  sealed  up  body  of  the 
murderer’s  wife.  This  is  a real  horror  story  and  we  watch  voLth  interest 
the  progress  of  the  madman' s mind  as  it  constantly  grows  more  wicked. 

Poe  is  really  master  of  the  gruesome  and  he  works  well  in  G-othic  atmos- 
phere. 

In  Berenice  we  watch  a man  become  obsessed  with  his  fiancee' s 
teeth.  She  is  his  first  cousin  and  he  does  not  fall  in  love  with  her 
until  he  sees  her  beauty  decaying  in  the  stages  of  consumption,  the  most 
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desirable  state  for  a romantic  heroine.  The  hero  is  a learned  man  and 
it  is  with  amazement  that  we  hear  him  utter  the  sentences  which  tell  of 
his  "speculative"  daydreams  in  which  he  sits  for  hours  dwelling  upon  a 
most  trivial  thought.  We  see  this  odd  man  ponder  upon  the  teeth  of  his 
beloved  until  he  thinks  of  nothing  else.  YJhat  revulsion  we  feel  when  we 
realize  that  he  has  violated  a body  which  is  not  dead.  Poe  spa.res  us 
no  detail  of  the  horrors  of  this  tale  with  true  romantic  abandon.  He 
reaches  the  heights  and  the  depths  of  romanticism  in  its  Gothic  elements 
here. 

Another  tale  of  insanity  is  The  Tell  Tale  Heart,  in  which  Poe  tells 
the  mental  steps  of  a character  who  murdered  an  old  man  because  he  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  his  filmed  eye.  The  character  gives  us  his  sensa- 
tions as  he  crept  in  upon  the  aged  victim  at  midnight  and  killed  him.  We 
almost  hear  the  beating  heart  of  the  corpse  as  it  sounds  to  the  obsession- 
ridden  man  as  he  tries  to  be  jolly  with  the  police.  The  maniac's  personal 
reactions  are  interesting  and  Poe  shows  a peculiar  insight  in  the  mental 
reasoning  of  madmen.  This  tale  again  is  Gotliic  and  sinister  in  its  ideas 
and  we  feel  a definite  emotional  reaction  as  we  read  the  pages  filled 
with  strange  reasoning. 

In  The  Gask  of  Amontillado,  we  read  of  a man  who  because  of  a real 
or  fancied  wrong  done  to  him  by  a friend,  deliberately  leads  him  to  death 
in  an  ancient  catacomb.  We  shrink  in  horror  as  we  see  the  victim  walled 
up  alive  and  we  shiver  as  the  madman  shrieks  in  derision  at  the  screams 
of  the  sealed  up  Fortunato.  All  the  violence  and  crudeness  of  the  Gothic 
school  is  examplified  in  this  tale. 
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Another  Gothic  tale  of  horrors  and  wrongs  avenged  , is  Hop  Frog, 
wherein  we  do  not  praise  the  crippled  dwarf' s revenge  but  neither  do  we 
resent  it.  The  poor  man  suffered  from  the  hands  of  his  betters  and  he 
rebelled  when  his  little  friend,  Trippetta,  was  grossly  treated.  When 
he  ma.de  human  torches  out  of  the  masqueraders  and  set  fire  to  their 
orang-outang  costumes  we  do  not  experience  much  horror  for  they  really 
deserved  to  be  punished. 

In  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,  we  listen  to  the  description  of  the 
tortures  which  a victim  of  the  Inquisition  endured.  Vie  feel  with  him 
the  depth  of  the  pit,  the  breath  of  the  gnawing  ra.ts,  the  steel  cutting 
through  the  air,  the  slowly  enclosing  walls  and  finally  his  sensations 
as  he  dove  into  the  pit.  It  is  with  the  greatest  relief  and  pleasure 
that  we  read  that  the  victim  was  saved  by  rescuers.  The  story  is  high- 
ly emotional  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  terrifying  that  we  go  through  all 
the  agonies  of  the  suffering  victim.  This  tale  of  medieval  cruelty  with 
its  hair-raising  suspense  offers  ideal  escape  from  mundane  cares. 

In  The  Fac t s in  The  Case  of  I.  V aldemar , we  have  a character  which 
maintains  mesmeric  power  over  the  soul  of  a dead  man.  Poe  outdoes  himself 
in  this  tale  and  he  describes  a tortured  soul  hanging  between  eternity 
because  it  is  caught  in  the  power  of  a living  being.  This  tale  is  a 
hoax  and  it  fooled  even  some  physicians  and  many  learned  people  at  the 
tine  it  was  published. 

Among  the  tales  of  ratiocination,  there  is  The  Murders  in  the  Rue 
Morgue , which  is  one  of  Poe's  best  tales.  It  shows  that  Poe  is  the  master 
of  the  short  story.  He  tells  of  two  men  who  are  confr  onted  with  a baff- 
ling murder  mystery.  Dupin  solves  the  crime  by  what  seems  to  be  an  un- 
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canny  stroke  of  luck  but  Poe  proves  that  the  solution  is  arrived  at  by 
cold,  calculating  logical  deduction.  Dupin,  by  finding  odd  strands  of 
hair  of  a strange  texture  and  realizing  that  superhuman  strength  was 
necessary  to  force  a body  up  a narrow  chimney,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  crime  was  not  wrought  by  a human  being.  This  knowledge,  coupl- 
ed with  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  that  they  heard  a voice  which 
each  said  spoke  in  a different  language,  not  intelligible  to  any  one  of 
them,  convinced  Dupin  that  a beast  had  done  the  atrocious  crimes.  He 
advertises  that  an  orang-outang  had  been  found  and  a sailor  came  to  claim 
the  animal  and  finally  concedes  the  ferocity  of  his  pet.  The  crime  was 
solved  and  the  police  were  amazed  at  the  skilled  work  of  Dupin.  Foe  ms 
very  proud  of  his  ability  to  follow  through  a story  of  criminal  detec- 
tion with  a clear  logical  method.  It  made  him  feel  capable  of  real 
psychological  reasoning  when  he  himself  feared  that  he  might  be  only 
able  to  deal  in  abstract  dreams. 

Despite  its  atmosphere  of  rationality  and  the  logic  of  its  con- 
clusion, this  tale  has  many  romantic  features.  Dupin  is  a man  who  comes 
from  a fine  family  but  has  been  reduced  to  poverty;  bereft  of  everything 
except  his  super-rational  mind.  He  meets  another  man  in  search  of  the 
same  rare  and  very  remarkable  volume  and  they  form  a friendship.  They 
went  to  live  together  in  obscurity  and  spent  the  day  behind  closed  blinds 
to  simulate  the  appearance  of  night  studying.  When  the  night  comes  they 
prowl  about  the  street  observing  the  passersby.  By  watching  where  his 
friend  glances  Dupin  is  able  to  follow  his  line  of  thought  but  the  logic 
involved  is  quite  fantastic.  Foe  was  pleased  by  this  idea  of  knowledge 
of  minds  and  he  identified  himself  with  this  character  who  possessed 


tills  power  to  a superhuman  degree.  Poe  felt  himself  able  to  call  into 
play  higher  mental  faculties  as  he  took  a keen  interest  in  developing 
plots  in  which  his  heroes  acted  as  the  brilliant  detective.  Ke  found 
that  this  was  more  thrilling  and  satisfying  than  cryptography,  a very 
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popular  word-game  of  his  time.  Ke  could  not  apply  the  same  cold  reason 
to  his  personal  problems  or  ideas.  Poe  liked  to  imagine  himself  the 
master  of  sciences, and  with  a comparatively  cursory  knowledge  was  able 
to  lend  some  of  his  tales  a flavor  of  authenticity  which  was  pretty  much 
unchallenged  in  his  day. 

In  The  Purloined  Letter,  Dupin,  by  a subtle  act,  rescues  an  im- 
portant lady  from  the  power  of  a villanous  man,  who  has  stolen  a letter. 
Dupin  succeeds  in  talcing  the  letter  from  an  open  folder  and  replacing  a 
duplicate  in  which  he  told  the  man  that  he  was  now  powerless  to  act. 

When  all  other  detectives  and  those  of  the  police-force  have  been  unable 
to  find  the  letter  in  their  searches,  it  is  Dupin  with  his  marvelous 
faculty  for  knowing  the  criminal  mind,  who  ferretted  out  its  place  of 
concealment.  Highly  imaginative  and  full  of  suspense  this  tale  has  add- 
ed interest  because  of  its  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  purloiner 
of  the  letter,  who  is  a blackguard  poet. 

In  The  G-old  Bug,  we  see  that  Poe  applies  only  the  simplest  kind  of 
a cryptogram.  He  is  thought  to  have  received  his  ideas  for  this  tale 
while  in  the  army  at  Fort  Moultrie.  The  scenery  of  the  island  and  the 
surrounding  country  resembles  that  of  South  Carolina  shores  and  there 
are  touches  of  description  which  make  for  local  color.  Poe  did  a great 
deal  of  research  on  bugs  while  he  was  in  the  South. 
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The  leading  character  was  an  extremely  intelligent  nan  who  came  from 
a fine  old  family  and  he  left  civilization  to  study  alone  on  an  island. 
His  servant  thought  him  to  be  insane  over  a weird  appearing  gold  bug 
that  he  discovers  there.  He  worked  out  an  ancient  cryptogram,  until 
he  unraveled  the  mystery  of  the  place  of  concealment  of  Captain  Kidd' s 
treasure.  It  is  with  uhe  greatest  anticipation  that  we  read  of  the 
digging  and  we  feel  the  disappointment  of  the  hero  and  his  doubting 
friend  as  their  first  attempt  reveals  nothing.  The  old  servant.  Juniper, 
was  left-handed  and  so  he  had  let  down  the  string  through,  the  wrong  eye 
of  the  skull  thus  giving  the  v/rong  direction  to  the  diggers.  The  wealth 
is  finally  uncovered  and  the  friend  is  delighted  to  find  that  the  hero  is 
not  insane  as  he  had  expected. 

Foe  again  uses  a character, who  is  very  learned, to  act  as  if  he  were 
mentally  unbalanced  and  then  proves  him  to  be  abnormally  logical  in  his 
deductions.  Poe  delights  in  unraveling  mysteries  and  takes  great  pains 
in  solving  what  seem  to  be  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  an  extremely 
practical  method.  Poe  successfully  described  the  cryptogram  in  the  C-old 
Bug  but  never  did  he  explain  the  processes  used  in  the  more  difficult 
type  of  these  brain  teasers.  Buried  treasure  and  especially  Captain 
Kidd's,  has  always  been  a favorite  subject  of  romantics. 

As  for  Foe' s prose  poems,  Bleanora  seems  to  me  to  be  the  loveliest 
of  all,  for  there  is  a sv/eetness  about  it  that  many  of  his  love  poems 
lack.  Although  the  plot  is  like  many  of  his  other  stories,  yet  there 
is  not  the  same  brooding  melancholy  nor  the  same  frustration  of  love' s 
dreams.  In  tiiis  prose  poem  we  read  of  first  cousins  in  love  since  child- 
hood and  the  girl's  death  of  consumption.  Before  dying,  Eleanora  tells 


her  love  that  she  vdll  be  v.dth  him  as  much  as  she  can  and  makes  him  prom- 
ise that  he  td.11  love  her  forever.  She  does  come  back  to  her  cousin  in 
the  winds  until  he  finally  marries.  After  a while  she  returns,  not  to 
criticize  his  actions,  but  to  sigh  in  the  night,  "Sleep  in  peace:  - For 
the  Spirit  of  Love  reigneth  and  ruleth,  and,  in  taking  to  thy  passion- 
ate heart  her  who  is  Emengarde,  thou  art  absolved,  for  reasons  which 
shall  be  made  known  to  thee  in  Heaven,  of  thy  vows  unto  Eleanora."  Here 
we  have  a generous  utterly  romantic  love  who  does  not  return  to  vdsh 
her  successor  ill,  as  did  Ligeia,  but  to  bless  the  happy  union.  Poe  here 
uses  the  supernatural  as  a benign,  rather  than  the  sinister  influence 
of  the  tales  of  death  and  horror. 

In  The  Studies  in  Landscape,  Foe  shows  Ids  love  of  nature  and  the 
beauties  of  the  countryside.  Poe  loves  nature  as  all  poets,  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  closer  to  ideal  beauty  and  the  solution  to  his  own  emotional 
problems.  He  attributed  to  nature  human  qualities,  as  Wordsworth  was 
prone  to  do.  Poe  draws  nature  as  a painter  and  adds  his  own  personal 
interpretations . 

In  The  Island  of  The  Fay,  Poe  ridicules  men  for  not  believing  that 
the  earth  possesses  a soul  because  they  cannot  see  one.  He  described 
the  movements  of  the  island  Fay  as  she  went  around  and  around  in  a canoe 
until  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the  gloom.  Poe’ s description  of  the  water 
and  the  land  around  it  is  very  beautiful,  even  though  it  had  a melan- 
choly air.  Pantheistic  revery  "leads  inevitably  to  a special  type  of 
symbolism.  The  Rousseauist  reads  into  nature  unutterable  love."  * 

Rousseau  and  Romanticism 

by  Irving  Babbitt  — p.  293 
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The  Domain  of  Arnheim  is  a description  of  a number  of  spots  of 


nature!  and  unnatural  beauties.  Foe  had  a great  love  for  landscape 
gardening.  He  describes  the  progress  of  a boat  through  many  different 
types  of  scenery.  The  shore-line  takes  on  various  forms,  some  rustic 
and  others  unusually  lovely.  Foe  tells  of  the  luxurious  growth  of  flow- 
ers and  their  bewildering  odors.  The  profusion  of  multi-colored  plants, 
shows  Poe  to  have  a sensuous  strain  in  his  appreciation  of  nature. 

In  Lanaor's  Cottage,  Foe  tells  of  a delightful  hone -like  picture. 

He  gives  us  a fascinating  description  of  a charming  home  surrounded  by 
a beautiful  countryside.  The  simplicity  of  this  study  of  landscape  is 
more  appealing  than  the  profuseness  of  the  nature  descriptions  in  the 
Domain  of  Amheim. 
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CHAPTER  V 
POE  THE  CRITIC 

Baudelaire,  Poe1 s most  fervent  European  admirer  has  said  of  the 
critic:  “It  would  be  a wholly  new  event  in  the  history  of  the  arts  if  a 

critic  were  to  turn  himself  into  a poet,  a reversal  of  every  psychic  law, 
a monstrosity;  on  the  other  hand,  all  great  poets  become  naturally, 
inevitably  critics.  I pity  the  poets  who  are  guided  solely  by  instinct; 
they  seem  to  me  incomplete.  In  the  spiritual  life  of  the  former  there 
must  come  a crisis  when  they  would  think  out  their  art,  discover  the  ob- 
scure laws  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  produced,  and  draw  from  this 
study  a series  of  precepts  whose  divine  purpose  is  infallibility  in  poetic 
production.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a critic  to  become  a poet,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  a poet  not  to  contain  a critic." 

Poe,  the  critic,  is  more  a man  of  this  world  and  a man  of  his  own 
age  than  Poe,  the  poet,  or  Poe,  the  teller  of  tales.  Engaged  in  period- 
ical writing  and  editing,  he  was  conscience  of  the  literary  trends  of  the 
day,  and  keenly — one  might  almost  say  fiercely — aware  of  his  rivals 
in  the  world  of  letters.  With  the  disregard  of  the  traditional  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  romantics,  he  evaluates  the  work  of  his  contempor- 
aries on  the  basis  of  his  ov?n  personal  tenets;  not  wit  h the  fine  and  higt 
impartiality  of  the  classic  critic,  who  is  guided  by  hallowed  concepts 
of  excellence. 

Foe’ s critical  works  may  be  dealt  with  in  two  parts;  first  those 
in  which  his  theories  of  literature  are  expounded,  and  secondly,  those 
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in  which  he  treats  critically  the  v:ork  of  his  contemporaries.  Poe  ex- 
presses his  literary  theories  in  three  essays:  The  Philosophy  of  Com- 

position, The  Poetic  Principle  ana  The  Rationale  of  Verse.  In  these 
works  he  tells  what  he  feels  should  be  the  ain  of  an  author. 

The  basic  idea  of  The  Philosophy  of  Composition  is  not  a romantic 
one.  Poe  claimed  that  there  was  not  a single  step  in  writing  of  poetry 
without  hard  work.  He  says  that  he  wrote  with  the  precision  of  a 
mathematical  problem,  and  declares  he  was  aware  of  talcing  certain  plann- 
ed steps  in  producing  his  poems  and  that  he  remembers  those  steps  after- 
wards . 

Poe  charges  ninety  percent  of  his  contemporaries  with  "authorial 
vanity"  because  they  claim  to  be  special  geniuses  and  to  write  poetry 
without  hard  work.  They  argued  that  something  controls  them  and  that 
they  are  inspired.  Yet  many  declare  that  Poe  did  write  under  inspira- 
tion and  that  he  was  insincere  in  condemning  it. 

Poe  says  that  Charles  Dickens  wrote  to  tell  him  that  Godwin  wrote 
the  second  volume  of  Caleb  Williams  first.  Dickens  said  that  after 
Godwin  had  placed  his  hero  in  difficulties,  he  then  wrote  the  first 
volume  to  account  for  his  predicament.  Although  Poe  admits  that  this 
idea  is  slightly  far-fetched,  yet  he  does  say  that  every  author  must 
work  out  his  plot  at  the  beginning  so  that  the  incidents,  along  the  way, 
help  to  develop  the  main  point.  Poe  does  not  approve  of  a slip-shod  way 
of  filling  in  a story  as  the  author  moves  forward.  He  believes  in 
beginning  with  an  effect  in  mind  and  always  striving  for  originality. 

He  liked  to  choose  combinations  which  -would  best  aid  the  effect.  At  all 


times  must  the  author  have  the  end  in  view.  He  did  not  ore tend  to  al- 
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ways  write  the  end  first  but  knows  where  he  is  aiming . 

Poe  thought  that  if  writers  described  their  processes  of  constru- 
tion  that  it  would  be  interesting.  He  thinks  that  most  authors  are  too 
vain  and  do  not  wish  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  actually  struggled 
laboriously  with  their  works,  although  he  does  realize  that  some  are  not 
able  to  retrace  the  steps  in  their  composition.  He  is  not  romantic  when 
it  came  to  the  Theory  of  Inspiration. 

Poe  claims  that  he  can  recall  his  processes  of  constructions.  He 
selects  The  Raven  to  prove  that  he  proceeds  '’step  by  step"  to  the  end, 
as  if  he  were  working  a mathematical  problem.  He  maintains  that  a poem 
should  be  short  enough  to  be  read  in  one  sitting,  so  that  the  reader  vdll 
be  able  to  hold  onto  the  emotion.  Long  poems,  he  says,  are  a mere  series 
of  "poetic  effects".  Poe  says  that  the  epic  Paradise  Lost  is  too  long  to 
be  wholly  poetical  and  prefers  to  consider  it  as  a series  of  lyric  poems. 

Poe  decided  the  length  of  The  Raven  and  the  effect  that  he  wished  to 
produce  before  he  started  to  write  it.  He  believes  that  Beauty  is  an 
effect  which  elevates  the  soul  and  is  the  "true  province  of  the  poem." 

He  considered  the  main  function  (the  true  province)  or  the  Sumum  Bonum  of 
poetry  to  be  Beauty.  He  did  not  believe  that  an  emotional  end  was  high 
enough  for  the  field  of  poetry.  Poe  thought  that  passions  were  ugly  when 
overdone  and  that  too  much  emotionalism  was  degrading.  He  maintains  that 
Truth  and  Passion  are  important  only  in  so  far  as  they  aid  the  general 
effect.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  classic  concept  with  its 
insistence  on  the  fusion  of  ethical  and  harmonious  beauty.  Beauty  to  Poe 
was  a supernal  tiling,  formal  in  character.  This  is  a romantic  idea,  since 
it  favored  the  theory  that  the  main  end  of  poetry  is  beauty.  Later  this 
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became  the  basic  theory  of  the  Art  for  Art’ s Sake  School  of  which  Poe  is 
the  father,  and  only  a Southerner  could  be 

In  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  the  soul  feels  sorrowful  and  therefore 
melancholy  is  the  real  poetical  tone. 

To  obtain  an  artistic  point,  he  chooses  the  refrain  of  "Nevermore", 
constantly  bringing  out  the  sadness.  The  death  of  a beautiful  woman  seems 
to  him  to  be  the  most  universal  melancholy  idea.  As  to  the  rhythm  and 
the  metre  of  The  Raven,  Poe  does  not  pretend  to  be  original.  He  had 
used  a similar  situation  in  many  of  his  poems. 

He  tells  of  placing  the  lonely  lover  in  a room  filled  with  memories 
of  his  beloved.  He  chooses  a stormy  night  and  made  the  Raven  a forbidd- 
ing looking  bird.  He  says  that  all  the  descriptions  are  building  up  to 
the  conclusion;  the  despairing  finality  in  the  last  lines  : 

"And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sitting, 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas  just  above  my  chamber  door; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a demon*  s that  is  dreaming. 

And  the  lamplight  o*er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow  on  the  floor; 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted  - nevermore." 

In  The  Rationale  of  Verse,  Poe  discusses  the  word  "verse".  He  says 
that  there  has  been  a general  misunderstanding  of  the  term.  Hany  learn- 
ed and  "profound  scholars"  have  debated  the  different  meanings  of  this 
word  and  have  all  arrived  at  various  and  sundry  decisions.  Poe  feels 
that  most  of  these  men  were  probably  too  profound  in  their  thinking  and 
so  they  missed  the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "verse".  He  claims  that  the 
answer  is  simple  enough  if  the  word  is  under stand. 

Poe  says  "Versification  is  the  art  of  arranging  words  into  lines  of 
correspondent  length  , so  as  to  produce  harmony  by  the  regular  alternation 
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of  syllables  differing  in  quantity."  Poe  goes  through  each  of  these 
statements  and  shows  how,  though  the  definition  is  not  wrong,  yet  it 
does  not  hit  the  nail  upon  the  head.  The  definition  is  not  explicit  enough 
for  people  to  get  the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  "verse". 

Poe  goes  on  to  discuss  at  length  the  use  of  syllables,  rhyme,  rhythm, 
stanza,  scanning,  and  he  even  discusses  musical  lines  in  poetry.  In  fact 
in  The  Rationale  of  Verse,  Poe  describes  almost  all  of  the  mechanics 
of  "verse". 

In  The  Poetic  Principle,  Poe  tells  us  that  a long  poem  does  not 
exist.  He  claims  that  after  a half  hour,  the  elevating  excitement  starts 
to  drag.  If  the  one  emotion  is  not  sustained  then  the  poem  lacks  unity 
and  is  not  a perfect  poem. 

As  in  The  Philosophy  of  Composition,  Poe  mentions  here  that  Paradise 
Lost  is  only  poetica.1  when  viewed  as  a series  of  single  poems  because  it 
cannot  be  read  at  one  sitting  and  therefore  cannot  be  judged  as  a unity. 

The  Iliad  is  not  perfect  in  the  sense  of  art,  if  it  is  intended  to  be 
read  as  an  epic,  for  its  beauty  lies  in  being  judged  as  a series  of 
lyric  s . 

Poe  says  that  he  doubts  that  a very  long  poem  was  ever  popular  and 
feels  certain  that  no  long  poem  will  ever  be  popular  again.  In  the  long 
poems  the  poets  are  praised  for  "sustained  effort"  but  in  no  epic  can 
a poet  uphold  the  same  high  plane  for  a long  period  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  poet  can  produce  a lasting  effect  if  his  poem  be  too  brief,  even 
though  it  may  be  a brilliant  piece  of  work.  Shelley  is  brief  in  his 
Serenade,  yet  his  lines  are  vibrantly  warm  and  touched  with  his  apprecia- 


tion of  the  ethereal. 
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Poe  does  not  approve  of  what  he  calls  the  Epic  Mania,  which  is  a 
belief  that  all  poetry  should  be  didactic  and  have  Truth  as  its  aim. 

He  says  that  Poetry  and  Truth  cannot  be  reconciled  as  equals.  In  "divid- 
ing the  world  of  the  mind"  there  are  three  distinctions:  Pure  Intellect 

which  is  concerned  with  Truth,  Taste  which  is  interested  in  the  Beauti- 
ful and  the  Moral  Sense  which  deals  with  Duty.  The  immortal  instinct  is 
the  sense  of  the  Beautiful;  not  an  appreciation  of  Beauty  around  us  but 
a wild  effort  to  reach  the  Beauty  above.  It  is  a struggle  to  apprehend 
Supernal  Loveliness. 

Poe  tells  us  that  the  Poetic  Sentiment  is  developed  in  different 
methods;  through  the  medium  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  dancing, 
music  and  most  especially  through  the  Landscape  Garden.  Foe  always  was 
fond  of  the  beauties  of  gardens.  He  speaks  of  the  union  of  poetry  with 
the  musics  "I  would  define,  in  brief,  the  poetry  of  words  as  The  Rythmi- 
cal  Creation  of  Beauty."  He  claims  that  the  purest  pleasure  that  ele- 
vates the  soul  is  "contemplation  of  Beauty".  He  says  that  passion,  duty, 
and  truth  are  all  subjected  to  Beauty. 

Poe  says  that  the  critics  of  his  day  held  that  Moore  did  not  have 
imagination  but  only  possesses  fancy.  He  claims  that  Moore  is  "weirdly 
imaginative"  in  I Would  I Were  by  that  Dim  Lake.  Poe  cites  another 
example  of  great  artistry  in  the  use  of  the  imagination  in  dealing  with 
the  wild  insanity  in  The  Haunted  House.  He  declares  that  the  thought 
of  a faithful  woman,  v.'ho  continues  to  love  in  the  face  of  adversity,  ele- 
vates the  soul.  let  he  declares  that  Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  "noblest 
poet"  because  he  actually  attains  the  heights  of  the  ethereal  in  poetic 
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In  conclusion,  he  declares  that  the  Poetic  Principle  is  "the  Human 
Aspiration  for  Supernal  Beauty"  and  that  "the  Manifestation  of  the  prin- 
ciple is  an  elevating  excitement  of  the  soul."  Poe  maintains  that  love 
is  the  purest  and  truest  of  all  poetical  themes.  He  goes  on  to  describe 
all  the  beautiful  things  in  the  world  which  appeal  to  the  poet.  The  real 
poet  admires  the  sky,  the  loveliness  of  the  countryside  and  the  songs 
of  the  birds.  Most  especially  he  is  aware  of  all  the  motions  and  sounds 
connected  with  a woman.  He  is  grateful  to  the  purity  and  strength  of  a 
woman  who  gives  him  her  love. 

When  Poe  wrote  about  American  society  he  satirized  it.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  apart  from  his  fellow  beings.  In  writing  of  contemporary 
events  and  people,  he  could  not  be  other  than  satiric  in  his  treatment, 
and  yet,  in  dealing  with  humanity  and  with  literature  in  general,  he 
shows  a high  idealism.  Of  mankind  as  a group,  Poe  shows  that  he  realizes 
that  it  can  ascend  to  the  heights  of  perfection,  if  guided  by  intelli- 
gence, rather  than  by  emotions.  In  Llellonta  Tauta,  he  displays  this 
appreciation  of  the  better  qualities  of  men. 

Of  Longfellow’ s Voices  of  the  Ni^ht,  Poe  admits  that  the  poet 
possesses  ability  and  imagination  but  the  work  lacks  unity.  He  goes  on 
to  analyze  minutely  each  stanza  and  to  show  its  bad  points.  He  claims 
that  Longfellow’ s Midnight  Mass  is  similar  to  Alfred  Tennyson’ s The 
Death  of  the  Old  Year  and  stoutly  maintains  that  even  the  rhythm  and  the 
lack  of  rhyme  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  is  copied  from  Tennyson.  Of 
Longfellow' s Ballads,  Poe  finds  fault  with  their  didacticism  which  he 
claims  has  no  place  in  poetry.  Poe  always  declares  that  the  real  aim 
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of  poetry  is  the  attainment  of  Beauty  as  he  specified  in  The  Poetic 
Principle. 

Poe  says  that  if  he  were  sure  what  the  public  meant  by  the  term, 
"poet",  he  would  declare  that  Tennyson  is  the  greatest  of  all  poets.  Poe 
admires  the  indefiniteness  of  musical  expression.  Although  he  claims 
that  Tennyson’ s short  works  show  definite  "rhythmical  lapses"  and  that 
he  did  not  know  the  principles  of  metre.  However,  Poe  says  that  Tennyson 
shows  an  instinct  for  rhythm  and  that  he  seems  "to  see  with  his  ear" . 

Of  Hawthorne,  Poe  says  that  he  is  not  appreciated  as  he  should  be 
and  this  is  because  he  lacks  originality.  It  is  in  this  criticism  of 
Hawthorne  that  Poe  discusses  the  points  of  a short  story.  Poe  declares 
that  this  author  is  too  attached  to  allegory  but  claims  that  Hawthorne 
has  good  taste  and  "a  radiant  imagination" . Poe  is  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  his  works, 

Poe  can  see  nothing  in  the  works  of  Carlyle  and  holds  him  in  the 
greatest  contempt.  He  maintains  that  those  who  worship  him  do  not  under- 
stand him  and  that  Carlyle  is  highly  over-rated,  and  writes  nothing  worth 
reading. 

Poe  took  criticism  seriously  and  realized  its  importance  to  American 
literature.  He  believed  that  by  criticism,  the  literary  evils  of  the 
times  could  be  remedied.  Poe  thought  the  American  taste  was  rather  pro- 
vincial. He  was  irritated  by  the  custom  of  admiring  a book  because  it 
was  written  by  a writer  of  a certain  nationality.  He  believed  that  a 
critic  should  aim  to  set  the  author  straight  and  to  show  him  his  errors 
and  thus  strive  for  perfection.  Poe  criticized  with  complete  flawless- 
ness in  view.  Many  have  felt  that  he  was  being  unkind  to  pick  out  only 
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the  flaws  but  we  must  understand  that  this  was  what  Foe  thought  was  the 
proper  function  of  the  critic. 

It  is  thought  that  Lowell  referred  to  Barnaby  Rudce  when  he  called 
Poe  "at  once  the  most  discriminating,  philosophical,  and  fearless  critic 

upon  imaginative  works in  America",  and  went  on  to  say  that  he 

"sometimes  seems  to  mistake  his  phial  of  prussic  for  his  inkstand".  * 
This  disregard  of  authors'  feelings  won  many  enemies  for  Poe;  on  the 
other  hand  he  gained  some  friends. 

Poe  did  some  "log-rolling"  in  his  criticisms.  He  even  would  offer 
to  build  up  an  author’ s work  if  he  in  turn  would  speak  kindly  of  one  of 
his  works  in  his  magazine.  Poe  was  known  to  be  easy  with  the  works  of 
the  poetesses  and  often  he  was  over-kind  to  a lesser  poet’ s work.  Never 
theless,  in  spite  of  favoritism  Poe  was  really  sincere.  He  had  the 
courage  to  attack  some  of  the  largest  figures  in  literature. 

Usually  when  a critic  is  destructive,  his  works  of  criticism  fade 
after  he  dies  but  Poe*  s left  a special  imprint  upon  American  literature. 
Although  many  disagree  with  his  method  of  criticism,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  "few  critics  in  world  literature,  perhaps  none  in  American  litera- 
ture, have  left  behind  them  the  body  of  specific  critical  doctrine  , 
right  or  wrong,  whic h Poe  left". 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Foe  did  not  measure  literature 
by  any  great  historical  writings  of  the  past;  he  did  not  compare  the 
works  he  criticized  with  the  literary  masters  of  the  ancient  times.  Poe 
merely  judged  literature  by  his  own  personal  standards.  Although  some 
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claim  that  Poe  was  narrow  in  his  scope  and  lost  sight  of  the  greater 
good  of  a work  because  he  was  too  interested  in  the  art,  yet  he  did 
succeed  in  making  American  literary  men  more  conscience  of  art  and  its 
purpose.  Imagination  and  originality  are  the  two  words  which  Poe  uses  in 
criticising  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  He  follows  in  the  path 
of  Coleridge  in  his  ideas  of  the  distinction  between  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion. Poe  even  has  been  known  to  plagiarize.  He  emphasizes  originality 
and  his  ideal  is  “apparent  novelty" . 
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CHAPTER  VI 


ABSTRACT 

There  were  some  commonplace  elements  in  Poe's  life.  He  was  a prac- 
tical journalist.  He  shows  himself  to  be  a man  of  his  time  and  con- 
scious of  the  taste  of  his  day  when  he  wrote  hoaxes  and  criticisms  of 
his  contemporaries.  Unlike  the  true-blue  Rousseauistic  Romantic,  Poe 
had  a desire  for  material  success  and  he  resented  those  who  achieved  it. 

As  for  the  romantic  elements  in  his  life,  there  were  many.  Poe 
failed  to  adjust  himself  to  the  exigences  of  a busy  world.  He  could  not 
adapt  his  life  to  the  everyday  cares  and  found  it  impossible  to  support 
his  famil3r  without  constantly  borrowing,  often  from  the  very  people  he 
despised.  Also  he  was  not  master  over  himself  and  indulged  his  desire 
for  liquor.  Then  too,  his  private  life  was  odd.  His  associations  with 
women  were  unusual  and  his  love  affairs  were  frequent  but  unconsummated. 
Even  his  own  marriage  with  a sickly  child  has  a strange  flavor.  All  of 
liis  amours  were  carried  on  in  the  best  romantic  tradition.  Poe's  sordid 
death  alone  and  among  strangers  is  a fitting  climax  to  an  adventurous 
life. 

If  he  had  possessed  any  degree  of  constancy  or  balance,  it  seems 
that  with  his  great  talent,  he  could  have  realized  the  success  he  en- 
visioned for  himself.  But  because  he  could  not  restrain  his  temper  or 
overcome  his  desire  for  self-indulgence,  he  could  not  live  in  this  world, 
where  the  great  rule  is  compromise.  Griswold,  who  seems  to  have  known 
him  well,  has  written  in  his  famous  obituary  that  Poe  was  "brilliant  but 
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erratic".  In  the  world  of  letters,  he  was  brilliant  and  in  the  world  of 
men  erratic.  And  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  romantic  for  shifting 
blame,  he  has  indicted  the  world  for  its  crassness  in  failing  to  under- 
stand so  great  a man  as  he  felt  himself  to  be. 

In  Poe  the  poet,  we  find  no  such  conflict.  His  poetry  is  romantic 
in  the  great  tradition  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  lyric,  subjective, 
full  of  dreams  and  far  places.  That  Poe  the  critic  did  not  agree  with 
Wordsworth  that  poetry  was  "emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity"  we  have 
already  noted  in  a discussion  of  The  Philosophy  of  Composition.  But 
either  because  Poe  wrote  better  than  he  knew,  or  what  is  more  commonly 
supposed,  because  he  did  not  adhere  too  rigidly  to  the  principles  he 
propounded,  the  poetry  he  finally  produced  bears  no  mark  of  the  cold 
craftsmanship  said  to  have  produced  them.  His  admiration  for  the  great 
romantics,  Byron,  Shelley, and  Moore  is  demonstrated  by  his  use  of  some 
of  their  favorite  devices,  such  as  the  Oriental  locale,  in  A1  Araaf  and 
Tamerlane  and  even  in  his  poems.  Grant  his  methods  of  working  and  his 
refutation  of  the  favorite  romantic  theory  of  inspiration,  the  great  bulk 
of  his  long  songs  and  sonnets  and  lj^rics  excluding  a few  like  The  Bells 
and  the  valentines,  which  were  mere  rhythmic  capers,  can  be  called  nothing 
if  not  romantic . 

Unusual  people  of  misty  antecedents  wander  through  his  poems  by 
"turgid  tarns"  in  lonesome  October,  the  month  of  change  and  decay  in 
search  of  love  or  "El  Dorado".  Unattainable  ideals  are  voiced  and  broken 
dreams  lamented.  Poe1 s contention  that  there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
the  death  of  a beautiful  woman,  shows  how  far  removed  he  is  in  spirit 
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from  the  pedants  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  optimists  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century.  Poe1  s tremendous  following  in  France  where  he  is 
revered  as  the  model  of  the  impressionistic  school,  gives  some  indication 
of  the  nature  of  his  work.  If  "the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man",  there 
is  nothing  in  this  poetry  to  show  the  calm  and  tranouil  classicist  who 
found  refuge  in  the  great  truths  of  life,  and  nothing  of  the  realist  who 
sees  the  small  incidents  of  daily  living  through  a microscope. 

In  the  Tales,  there  are  again  cross-currents.  Poe’s  tight,  effec- 
tive stories  of  brilliant  detectives,  unravelling  mysteries  are  not  reman- 
tic  in  substance  and  his  minute  descriptions  of  circumstances  and  clues 
bespeak  the  realistic  and  rational  detective  story-writer.  And  yet  the 
gruesome  and  abnormal  aspects  of  the  stories  are  so  vividly  presented  that 
the  cold  logic  of  the  detective  is  an  almost  imperative  relief  for  the 
reader. 

Elsewhere  in  the  tales  there  are  all  the  earmarks  of  romanticism, 
v^hen  it  was  first  in  vogue.  The  mysterious  ladies,  their  obsessed  part- 
ners, the  pits  and  pendulums,  walled  up  humans,  are  all  reminiscent  of 
the  early  days  of  the  movement  when  Horace  Walpole  and  Monk  Lewis  were 
scaring  London  out  of  its  wits.  In  addition  to  the  strong  Gothic  flavor 
there  are  many  touches  of  the  supernatural.  Unpiloted  ships  and  ladies 
from  beyond  the  grave  move  in  ghostly  progress  through  the  tales,  just 
as  they  do  in  Coleridge’ s Ancient  Mariner  and  Christabel. 

Poe’ s preoccupation  with  abnormal  types,  his  reluctance  to  reveal 
their  backgrounds,  the  weird  and  horrible  places  they  inhabit,  their  un- 
dying though  unconsummated  loves,  their  vengefulness,  obsessions  and 
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phobias,  their  violent  deaths  and  uneasy  eternities  all  contribute  to  a 
romantic  impression,  if  we  subscribe  to  one  critic’s  description  of 
romanticism  that  it  is  "strangeness  added  to  beauty." 

Some  critics  feel  that  the  exotic  and  bizarre  aspects  of  Poe’s  work 
is  somewhat  over-emphasized  and  point  to  his  work  as  a critic,  as  indica- 
tion of  Iris  awareness  of  his  times. 

A dictionary  definition  of  a critic  is  "One  skilled  in  judging; 
connoisseur;  one  who  passes  judgment  upon  literary  or  artistic  works,  etc . 
Foe  believed  that  a good  critic  only  concerned  himself  with  errors  and 
so  his  criticism  was  mainly  destructive.  He  thought  that  the  excellent 
points  of  a work  were  obvious  to  all  but  it  was  the  faults  which  needed 
to  be  corrected.  He  exhibited  his  personal  passions  and  sometimes  showed 
favoritism  in  his  criticism.  Poe,  did  not  follow  any  standards  of  lit- 
erary criticism.  He  judged  works  according  to  his  own  ideas.  In  dealing 
with  Longfellow,  he  was  actually  malicious  and  seemed  to  have  been  jealous 
of  his  popularity.  Foe  was  quite  merciless  with  the  works  of  those  he 
disliked.  Nevertheless,  with  all  Foe’ s pettiness  he  did  do  a great  deal 
to  advance  the  art  of  criticism  in  America. 

Thus,  Poe  defies  classification  by  virtue  of  the  diverse  nature  of 
his  literary  achievements,  yet  there  are  unmistakable  elements  of  roman- 
ticism in  his  life  and  works.  It  is  true  that  realism  vies  vdth  roman- 
ticism in  some  of  his  out-put,  specifically  in  the  tales.  But  in  the 
poetry,  the  quality  of  romanticism  is  unrestrained.  And  since  poetry  is 
considered  the  highest  expression  of  man’ s deepest  thought,  we  might 
infer  that  Poe,  at  the  peak  of  his  power  was  a romantic,  although  he  was 
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not  a conscious  disciple  of  Rousseau  and  never  formally  allied  himself 
with  the  members  of  that  movement.  Unhappy  Israfel,  we  think  would  be 
most  happy  to  be  thought  of  as  a brother  in  spirit  to  Byron,  Shelley  and 
Keats,  who  found  refuge  from  a hard  world  in  the  warm  realms  of  imagina- 
tion and  beauty. 
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